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prefatory?. 



In observing the results achieved by the Kinder- 
garten, educators have felt that Frcebel's great 
discovery of education by occupations must have 
something for the public school — ^that a further ap- 
plication of "the putting of experience and action in 
the place of books and abstract thinking," could be 
made beyond the fifth or sixth year of the child's 
life. This book is an outgrowth of this idea, con- 
ceived in the spirit of the New Education. 

It will be widely welcomed, we believe, as it gives 
concrete methods of work — ^the very aids primary 
teachers are in search of. There has been a wide 
discussion of the subject of education, and there ex- 
ists no little confusion in the mind of many a teacher 
as to how he should improve upon methods that have 
been condemned. There is a general desire and de- 
mand for better methods. The principles enimciated 
by Spencer "that science is ev olved out of JtSLfipr- 
responding art." and "that the abstract is to be 
led by way of the concrete, " are as true in their 
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appUcatiODB with reference to teachers aa to puplte. 
And therefore, whoever gjvea concrete methbda, 
based upon right principles, is doing the most to aid 
the great body of teachers, and is laying the eui^st 
foundation tor a recognition of the principles of the 
Bcience of education. 

It is not to be euppoeed that all primary schools 
can use the entire range of occupations here given 
and suggested. Each can, however, And a great deal 
to weave into its plan of work, to give variety, in- 
terest, and spirit, and to counteract that tendency 
toward dull drill— the pitfaU of bo many schools. 

Many of the esercisea will, perhaps, have to be 
divided, as children should bo carried no faster than 
they can fully comprehend ; being careful always to 
remember the great principle that the object of con- 
crete work is to aid tlie child in abstracting, and that 
only after many repetitions is he able to do this. 
When he has abstracted, he is at that moment ready 
to pass to new work. The years stated at the bead 
of most of the chapters, have in view the average 
school. No doubt many schools will find that much 
can be used earlier, while others will use the same 
matter later, according to the grading of their work. 

" Busy-work " has now become a necessity in all 
primary teaching. Teachers who have not had op- 
portunity to visit those schools whence busy-work 
took its form and name, nor to attend the few nor- 
mal Bchoolathatmakeit an adjunct of then- methods 
in prinmiy work, will find the chapters devoted to 
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that mibject especially valuable; and not only so in 
direction but also in suggestiveness. 

Throughout the entire book the evident skill of 
the author as a teacher clearly manifests itself , and 
the spirit and enthusiasm which prompted these 
pages cannot fail to be imparted thereby to others. 

Edward B. Shaw. 
Tonkers, N. Y. 
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It is the purpose of this little book to show some 
of the many ways, and suggest others, in which 
young ehildren may be kept pleasantly and profit- 
ably employed in schools and families. 

How to keep httle ones happy, busy and orderly, 
has been a problem bard to solve. Happy, because 
cbildhood should be the embodiment of bappinees; 
busy, because little fingers and bodies were made to 
be busy; and orderly, because order is essential to 
progress. 

It is the part of wisdom to direct, not to suppresa, 
the activities of nature. Children, if well and strong, 
are full of animal life. How shall we use this life to 
advance education ! When left to themselves they 
are continually seeking occupation; their vivid im- 
aginations give life to everything. 

People have come to acknowledge that the meth- 
ods nature adopts must be the best. A Being of In- 
finite vrisdom and love cannot err in HJH plans. 
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The Eindorgartfin acknowledges this principle, 
and very beautifully provides for it. It is an elabo- 
rate system, requires spocial training, is expensive, 
and demands an increased force of teachers; and ia 
therefore impracticable in ungraded schools, or in 
large classes. But cannot an approximation to the 
Kindergarten be attained in our schools ! 

Children must be taiight, not only to see, but to 
use all their senses ; to bring in a store of knowledge 
through all the outer channels. They need to make, 
select, and combine for and by themselves, really to 
leam and retain the knowledge gained. 

Constant repetition is also necessary in primary 
teaching, but this often leads to monotony. In order 
to keep up the interest and have the old story fresh 
and attractive, it is necessary to change its clothii^ 
often. 

For these reasons, it ia not only expedient to in- 
troduce as great a variety of objects in primary 
teaching as possible, but also t^ use as great a vari- 
ety as possible in teaching one truth. Sticks, blocks, 
beans, papers, wires, shoe-pegs, pictures, sand, and 
many other inexpensive objects are easily obtained 
in Ini^ quantities, and may bo put to good use in 
teaching by using them in a systematic, instructive 
and orderly way. 

It is an acknowledged fact that children who en- 
ter business young, become very expert in whatever 
department they are placed. They are sharp, quick, 
and know much more practically than those who 
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have attended school much longer and are better 
versed in book knowledge. Why is this ? Is it not 
because they acquire immediately, practical, instead 
of theoretical knowledge ? 

Our schools, therefore, will fit the children for 
their future life, in the degree that they become 
practicaL 

Let the children handle, do, think, and find out 
for themselves in every conceivable way, for that is 
the way their knowledge in infancy is gained, so let 
it continue on the same plain as far as possible. 

The following lessons show how aU the children 
may be employed at the same time, both under the 
direction of the teacher, and by themselves. 

It is hoped they may meet with favor and be of 
service in primary work. 



Education by Doing. 



EXERCISES WITH BLOCKS TO TEACH NUMBER. 

Give each child a bag of small blocks. Tell each 
one to take out one block and place it on the desk. 
Ask different ones to tell what they have done. 
Have them point out one of several objects, naming 
the object each time. The teacher may then place 
the figure 1 upon the board and tell them that is 
called one. 

Teh them to take out one more block and place 
beside the other. Ask how naany blocks they have 
now. Aek what make two. Have them repeat, 
"One block and one block make two blocks." Have 
them hold up one finger on each hand, then place 
them together and repeat, "One finger and one 
finger make two fingers," Have them find two of a 
variety of things. Have them go to the board and 
make two marks, two crosses, two dots; let them 
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dsp, riiBke hands, ebabe or nod the head two tun 
Hkd place the figure 2 on the board and tell them 
its meaning. 

Proceed with theoth^ntrmbereinaaimlariDaQ- 
ner. The greatest Tsriet; is eeeentiat in order to 
keep op the inlereBt and to be sure the children are 
thorou^ 

Have tibem cooDt forward and baclcward togethOT 
and separately. 

Have them place a certain number of Uocte and 
then take awa j' one and state how man; are left, and 
how they obtained it. In Uiis way let subtraction 
go hand in hand with addition. 

To test them aa to the value of figures, the teach- 
er may moke a figure on the board, and call upon 
some one to make ae many marks as that figure 
means, another to make as many dots, another to 
hold up as many fingers. L/et the class decide who 
are right. 

The teacher may tell a simple story in which small 
numbers are to be contdnually added and Bubtracted ; 
letting the children give the reeulte each time ; as, 
" Johnny had one penny in one pocket and one in 
another,~-hi8 uncle came to see him and gave him 
one more, — he went tr the store and spent one, — on 
his way home he lost one,— he earned two by doing 
an errand, — etc. " 

At each pause let the children raise their hands. 
OaU upon different ones each time for the answer. 
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As soon as possible have the children relate the 
storiee, the claes answering as before. 



EXEBCISES WITH BEANS TO TEACH NUMBER. 



Give the children bags of beans. Ask them to 
place one bean on the desk. How many beans must 
you place with it to make two ! Have them recite, 
"One and one make two." Ask what may be writ- 
ten on the board. The teacher may write 1 + 1 = 3. 

The signs used should he previously explained, so 
the children will be perfectly familiar with them. 

Who can give an example using these numbers I 

Make it four beans. How did you do it ? What 
must be written on the board f Who can give an 
example ? 

Recite, "Two and two make four." 

Make it three. What did you do f What must 
be written on the board f What sign miiet be used 
now! Why? Give an example. Eecite, — "One 
from four leaves three." 

Make it six. How did you do it ? What must be 
written on the board f Give an example. Eecite,— 
" Three and three make six." 

Make it four. What did you do 1 What must 
be written on the board ? Who hi^« an example 
ready 1 Becite,— " Two from six leaves fom-." 

Make it eight. What did you do ? Who can tell 
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what to write on the hoard ? Who can give an ex- 
ample ? Becite, — '^ Four and four make eight." 

Make it five. How did you do it ? What must he 
written on the hoard ? Who has an example ? Be- 
cite, — ** Three from eight leaves five/' 

Make it ten. What did you do ? What must he 
written on the hoard ? Who has an examjde. Re- 
cite, — '* Five and five make ten." 

In giving examples, if the children name the same 
articles or objects too often, the teacher may ask, I 
who can think of something else ? The teacher may 
also suggest objects, or name them, letting the chil- 
dren supply the numhers and answera 

The hoard work will be thus : 

1 + 1 = 2. 

2 + 2=4. 
4 — 1=3. 

3 + 3 = 6. 
6—2 = 4. 

4 + 4 = 8. 
8 — 3 = 5. 

5 + 5 = 10. 

Forseat-worktheteachermay erasethesigns, and 
let the children copy upon slates and supply them ; 
then the answers may be erased and the children re- 
quired to supply them; then each column of num- 
hers separately. 






EXEE0ISE8 WITH CARDS. 



mCISES WITB CASUS TO TEACH ROMAN 

NUMBERS. 



Small boxes containing both Roman and Arabic 
numbers may be distributed to the children. 

The numbers may be painted on the cards, or 
printed numbera pasted on. 

The teacher may make I, on the board, and have 
the children select one like it from their boiee. If 
they do not know its name and value, tell them, and 
have them find the figure 1 and place beside it. 
Then have them repeat together and separately " I, 
one." 

Then print II. on the board, and have the chil- 
dren find that in their boxes; ask how many letters 
were made, have them find the figm« 2, and re- 
peat "n., two." Proceed with III. in the same way. 
Ask them to select one, two and three articles, and 
show the Boman and Arabic numbers. Give the 
term Koman numbers ; the Arabic may simply be 
called figures, so as not to confuse the children with 
hard names. Ask them if they have ever seen 
Roman numbers used, and where. If they do not 
know, have them find out if possible ; if not show 
them. 

Then make V. on the board, teU them what it 
means, have them select it, also the figure S. 
I, before the V. and tell them it shows one 
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has been taken from the five ; aak them how many- 
are left. If they cannot tell, have them find out by 
objects or marks; then they may select the Boman 
number and figure four. 

Place VI. on the board, point to IV. and ask on 
which Bido of the V. the I. is, and what it means ; 
then point to VI. and ask on which side of the V. 
that I. is; tell them it means that you have added 
one to the five. 

Ask how many it makee, and have them select 
as before, and so continue with the others. 

Beview those learned thoroughly before taking 
up a new number. For the smaller numbers always 
have the objects counted out, bo they will compre- 
hend what the the numbers mean. For review call 
for diflEerent numbers, and have the children hold 
them up, or place them on their desks ; or have them 
find any number they choose, and when called upon, 
state what they have. 

When the teacher is engaged with another class 
or grade, the children can busy themselves by ar- 
ranging the Roman and Arabic numbers in order, 
as, one, two, three, etc. ; by placing the correspond- 
ing ones together; and by copying them on their 
slates. 
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EXERCISES WITH STICKS TO TEACH ROMAN 
NUMBERS. 

The children may be furnished with two sizes of 
sticks, one the size of matches, and the other about 
one-fourth of that size. 

The teacher may dictate the numbers to be made, 
all working together, or certain niimbers may be 
placed on the board for them to represent with their 
sticks. When they understand the Roman num- 
bers, the Arabic may be written on the board in- 
stead of the Boman. 

After making the Boman numbers with the sticks, 
they may copy them on the slates, and write the 
Arabic numbers by their aide, thus furnishing seat- 
work while the teacher gives attention to another 
claes. 

EXERCISES WITH PINS TO TEACH NUMEER. 

A copy may be placed on the board, using dots to 
represent the pin heads. They may be arranged in 
various positions. Have the children count the dot«, 
and be careful to place the exact number in each po- 
sition on their cushions. 

The pins may also be used in doing little exam- 
ples in the four rules. 
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EXERCISES WITH SHOE PEGS TO TEACB 

NUMBER. 



Shoe pegs ai-e the most convenient objects to be 
used in number leseons. They may be bought by the 
quart at the Bhoemaker'e for a few cents, and may 
be kept in little bags hung by the seats, to be used as 
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— -"boards one-half inch in thickness and six and 
one-half inches square may be ruled with vertical 
and horizontal lines one-half an inch apart. Holes 
may be bored where the lines intersect, hirge enough 
to hold shoe pegs. 

~~ The children may fill one row with pegs and count 
them; then two rows, and so on, as they are able to 
count. They mayarrange them in colunmsof twos, 
aU over the board, leaving a vacant row between, 
teoA learn to count them rapidly; then in threes, 
fours, etc. They may begin with one peg and ar- , 
range all the rest in twos, which will give the odd 
numbers ; then leaving the one at the top, arrange 
in threes ; then two at the top, leaving the threes as 
before. They may be thus taught to make their own 
addition tables and copy with the appropriate signs 
plus {+) and equals (=) on their slates. The teach- 
er may write it on the board as the children place 
their pegs, tkey statang each time what she is to 
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write. After each addition table the subtraction 
table may be made by taking the same nmnberaway 
each time. Ten times the number added is Buffl- 
ciently far to go in any of the tables. When the 
children understand the method, they may make 
the tables without the teacher's aid, she merely stat- 
ing what tables they are to make. By glancing over 
the boards and slates the teacher can readily see 
whether they are correct. 

Little practical examples may be given, and the 
work done on the board with the pegs. For exam- 
ple : "A boy s;iv-ed three pennies one day, two pen- 
nies the next, ttnd five pennies the next; how many 
did he save altogether ?" They may placethree pegs 
on one row, two pegs on the next, and five pegs on 
the next ; then state ' ' Three pegs (or they may caU 
them pennies) and two pennies are five pennira, and 
five pennies are ten pennies." Then it may be con- 
tinued into a subtraction example; as, "Hespentone 
penny, (one peg may be taken up and placed on the 
other side of the board), then he spent two more pen- 
nits, (two pegs may be placed on the other side be- 
low the other one) how many pennies had he left t 
How many did he spend?" They can readily find 
bothanswers, as they are right before them. Another 
kind of an example may be given: " A man plant- 
ed five trees in a row, and three rows ; how many 
trees were planted ?" Let them inmgine the pegs 
are trees, and place them as directed, then count and 
^eU how many trees. Or, " There were four eoVisst* 
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in a row, and there were five rows; haw many sol- 
diers were there t Yive atddieis were shot ; how 
many were left ?" 
f""^ In number I««sonB, children need the objectscon- 
I Htantly before them for at least one or two yeaiB; and 
I after that they should occasionally be used, especial- 
\ ly in teaching new principles. The understanding of 
ail their future work depends upon their correct con- 
oeption of the value of numbers. If they do not see 
the results with objects they cannot form any ri^t 
idea of what they are doing. Therefore the constant 
use of objects is indisponsable, and the greater the 
variety the better, aa it holds their interest, and con- 
sequently their attention. 

FractionB may be taught to a limited extent by 
by the uae of pegs and blocks. Have the children 
place two pegs on one side of the board and two on 
the same row at the other side, and ask how many 
thero are together. Lead them to see that two is 
one-half of four ; illustrate in various ways and 
with various things. Then they may place three on 
each side below the other, and find that three is one- 
half of six, etc., aafaraatea. They may recite " Two 
and two are four, one-hall of four is two ; three and 
throe are six, oni)-half of six is three," etc. They 
may learn foiuihs in the same way, and find how 
many fourths in a half ; then thirds, and ninths, and 
find how many ninths in a tliird. 

Multiplication tables may be made on the boards 
^^Sitb pegs. They may place two pegs, below place 
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two more. Ask how many times they plsiced two 
pegB. How many twos have they ? How many are 
two twos ? Then place two more and question in 
same way, and have them recite, " One two is two, 
two twos are four," ete. 

The teacher may teU the children to take a cer- 
tain numher of pegs and find in how many different 
ways they can arrange them. As the combinationB 
are given they may be written upon the board. 
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13= 6-t- 5 

12= 7 +5 

12 = 8+4 

12= fl + 3 

12 = 10 + 2 

12 = 11 + 1 

12= 4 + 4 + 4 

12= 3 + 3 + 3+3 

12 = 2 + 2 + 2+8+2+2 

12= 1 + 1 + 1+1+1+1+1 + 1+1 + 1+1+1 

12=6 + 5+2 ; 

IS = 3 + 3 + 6 - 

12 = 2 + 2 + 8 

12 = 1 + 1 +10 

*18= 6 + 5 + 1 
12= 4 + 5 + 3 
12 = 3 + 6 + 4, etc. 
When the idea is gained they may do it by them- 
Belvee and copy uj)On their slates. This will keep 
them employed for a long timo. 

The pegs may be used without the boards, by 
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I placing them on the slatee or de«ke, and leaving 

Space between the numbere. 

Whenever the children ore in doubt 08 to the 

«8ults of their number leeaonB, they should be al- 
, jowed to consult the pegs. 
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Cut white or colored muelia into four-inch squares 
and sew them on to small sticks for flags ; then paste 
large numbers on them ; the numbers may be print- 
ed or cut from old calendars. 

Difitrihute the Sags to the class, and have eatdi 
child in turn t«ll what number is on his flag, and 
state all he can about the number ; aa, "I have 
number ten; two flvea make ten, five twos make 
ten, five and five make ten, eight and two make ten, 
seven and three make ten," etc. 

The teacher may call upon two of the scholars to 
stand, and have them add, subtract, multiply, or di- 
vide their numbers; or give an example, using the 
numbers in any way they may think of. 

Several may stand, and the teachernmy call upon 
Bome one to add their numbers very rapidly. 

Endeavor to bring as much variety as possible in 
the flzerciBQ \ in t-hip way the children leam the vfiluo 
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of numbers, and become familiar with all their com- 
biaationB. 

The flags may also be used aa a review in Roman 
numbers, the children stating what Roman number 
irresponda to the number on their flag. 



EXERCISES WITH STICKS TO TEACH 
NUMERATION. 



A quantity of short Bticke (wooden tooth-picks 
answer nicely) and email rubber bands may be given 
to the children. They may be told to coimt out ten 
sticks and plaj:« a rubber band over them. Ask how 
many sticks they counted. How many bundles 
made? How many fens in one bundle? Howmany 
ones in one bundle, or one ten 1 

Have them do up other bimdlos of tens. Ask 
them to hold up two tens. How many owea in two 
tens ? How many tens in twenty ones ! 

Pi-oceed in the same way with the other bundles 
until the idea, is thoroughly unpressed. Then let 
thera count out eleven sticks and ask how many tene. 
How many left ? Have them show eleven, using 
the bundles. 

Call for different numbers between ten and twen- 
ty; have them state each time how many ones, and 
how many fens and <mee. Write different mnnbers 

Kthe board, and see if the children can tiaU. ^'it 
i 
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of sticks and bundles instead of figures, on their 
slates in the columns. 

Point to the B, and ask them to hold up the same 
number of stickB, and then place them on their slates 
in the right colunm. Point to the 3, ask them what 
it is, and what theymust hold up. If some make a 
mistake and hold up the sticks instead of bundles, 
question them until they see their mistake. Point 
to the 1, and ask what kind of bundles must be 
placed there. 

Write 67 on the board under the other figures. 
Have them place this number, using the sticks upon 
their slates as before. A line may now he drawn 
under the numbers on the board ready for addition. 

Have them add the sticks in ones' column. Ask 
them how manysticlffl or ones. Ask how many t«na 
they can make, and have them do them up in bun- 
dles. How many ones left ? Where must the ones 
bo placed ? What may be written on the board in 
ones' place f What can be done with the one ten '( 
Write one in tens' column on the board, and have 
the children place the one bundle with the tens on 
their slates. Have them add the tons' colimm in the 
same way, and find how many hundreds. Place a 
band around the hundred and place in hundreds' 
column. As there are no tens left, ask the children 
what can be placed on the board which means 
nothing. Have them read the result from their 
Blates and from the board. 
_j It will not be o''ce8S<-xry to use the stiaka wci 
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bundles on the elates many times. They may aoon 
use the flgureB referring to the sticks only when 
puzzled U8 to the results of the addition. 



EXERCISES WITH TOY MONEY TO TEACH 
SUBTRACTION. 

Boz^ of toy money should be distributed among 
the dcholars; where this is impracticable the teaoher 
should have one box for reference on her desk, al- 
lowing the scholars to take turns in using it. 

Write an example in subtraction on the board, 
for instance, 342 — 127. Tell tho children they may 
call the figures money. They may imagine a pocket- 
book with three divisions. In one division they 
place pennies, in another dimes, in another dollars. 
Point to the minuend and tull them that is the 
amount of money they have in their pocket-book. 

They may rule theii- slates into three ports for 
the divisions of their purse. Point to the units and 
ask how many penniea they must place in the first. 
division; then to tens and hundreds. Have them 
place on their slates two penniea in the first column, ^ 
four dimes in the second, and three dollars in the 
third ; the remaining money may be left in the box 
for the "store" or "bank," where change is to be 
made. 

Pdnt to the subtrahend and tell them that is tJtie 
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amount of money to be paid away. Begin with the 
ponniee and ask how many they have to pay away. 
How many they have 1 What can be done when 
they have not enough pennies ? Have they any 
more money ? Have them take one dime from the 
dime column. Ask what must be done with it. Let 
them go to the " bank" and change it for pennies. 
Have them place them with the other pennies and 
and see how many Ihey have. Now they may pay 
away the seven pennies and see how many they 
have left. Do similar work on the board. Ask 
what they took from the tens. How many left ! 
Cross out the 4 tens and place 3 over it. Ask how 
many pennies they took for the dime. How many 
pennies they had altogether. Then place IS over the 
SJ, and the answer below the line. 

Subtract the remaining numbers. When they 
understand the dimes, use the hundreds in the same 

Have them make the actual change until they 
thoroughly understand how and why they do it. 



EXERCISES WITH TOY MONEY TO TEACH 
[ DIVISION. 

Distribute the toy money among the children. A 
simple example in division may be written on the 
board; (as, 76S -t- 3). The teacher may point to the 
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dividend and tell the children tiiey may call it 
money ; they may say they have eeven dollars, sLs 
dimes, and five pennies to divide among three boye. 

The scholars may rule their slates in three columns, 
and place the amount of money in each column aa they 
didinmibtraction. Tell them to begin with the dollars 
and see how many they can give to each boy. Let 
them take the dollars and place in three piles, having 
an e(]ual number in each. Ask how many dollara 
they can give to each boy. How many left ? What 
can bo done with the dollar left, can it bf divided as 
it is 9 If they do not at once see that it must be 
changed, question them until they do. What must 
you get for the dollar ) How many dimes ! Wliere 
must you place them ? 

Have them count the dimes. Let them make 
three equal piles of the dimes, and see how many 
each would recive, then place them on the dollar 
piles, What have you left ? What can you do 
with it ? How many pennies will you get ? Where 
will you place them ? How many pennies have you 
now ? Make three even piles of the pennies. How 
many will each receive 9 

Let them place the pemiies on the other piles, 
count each pile, and find how much money each boy 
will receive. 

When they imderetand the operation let them do 
it on their slates, using the figures only, but statmg 
what they do in each step, and why they do it, 
they become puazled let them refer to the money. 
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Question the children in as many ways as poeai- 
ble about the money. Ask how many pieces of 
money they had in the beginning. If they cannot 
answer, aek how many dollars they had. Write the 
number down. Ask how many dimes. Write that 
number under the other. Ask how many cente. 
Place that number under the others and add. In 
the same way have them count the nimiber of pieces 
given to each boy. To how many did they give this 
number ! How may the total number be found f 
They will find they have given away more pieces 
than they bad in the beginning. Ask how that is. 
If they cannot tell, take a dime and ask how it could 
be given away in two pieces. In ten pieces. 



[ EXERCISES WITH TOY MONEY TO TEACH 
THE VALUE OF REAL MONEY. 



I 

^^H Provide each child with a box of toy-money, which 
can be obtained from book or toy stores. Have the 
children learn the names of the different coins, if 
they do not ab-eady know them. Show the real 
money, and talk about the material of which it is 
made. Their previous lessons will enable them to 
tell something about it, and where obtained. Speak 
of the process of its manufacture into money. Tell 
them the name of the place where the coins are 
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st^siped. Call their attention to the impressionB on 
each. 

Afik them to lay out two pennies, then one piece 
o£ the same value; also five pennies, and one piece 
of the same value ; and in this way find the value of 
all the coins to one dollar. Beans or stones may be 
Buhstituted for pennies for the higher denominationfl. 
Then use two-cent pieces in comiection with the pen- 
nies, then threes, fives, etc., malting all conceivable 
combinations, until the children are thoroughly ac- 
quainted with their value, and can readily substitute 
the correct number of small coins for the loiter 

Give the children easy practical examples to 
solve, usin^ the money ; for example; "If John goes 
to the store and buys two cents' worth of caudy, and 
gives a five-cent piece, how much change ought he 
to receive ?" If they cannot tell readily, let them 
lay out five pennies and take two away. When 
they are able to solve the simplest examples readily, 
take more difficult ones, combining addition and 
aubtra<!tion, also multiplication and division. When- 
ever the children are puzzled, let them use the beans 
or blocks, and work it all out for themselveB. It 
would be w^ell to provide each child with a small 
bag of beans. The chUiren should all work in con- 
cert, as they are all furnished with the materials. 
Call upon different ones to explain the excunples. If 
any of the children are able, let them give questiona' 
to the class. 
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Teach thom to make change rapidly and in a bus- 
iness way. 

" If I give a flfty-cent piece for three yarda of 
ribbon, at nine cents a yard, how much change 
should I receivo J" 

Have them say, " Twenty-seven and thi-ee are 
thirty, and ten are forty, and ten are fifty;" have 
them pick up the money as they mention each piece. 

This wiL require a great deal of di-ill to make 
them, expert. 

Cards may be prepared by the teacher, having 
figures and signs written upon them. These may be 
distributed to the scholars, and they may be taught 
to make up mental examples from them. 

This exercise will compel the children to think, 
affording at the same time a temporary rest for the 



The following will explain the plan proposed; 




The above represents the card which the child re- 
ceives. He may say, " If I have four pencils, and 
my brother gives me two more, 1 shall then have six 
pencils." 



6 + 3 ^^H 



"If I spend five cente for caudy, and three cents 
for nuta, I shall spend eight cants ; if I give a ten- 
cent piece for them, I ought to receive two cents in 



' ' If John had seven marbles, and lost three of 
them, he would have four marbles left. " 



L 



"IfJamuiJ earned seven cents one day, and four 
centfi another day, he would earn in all eleven 
cents; if he spent five cents for ribbon, he. would 
have six cents left." 
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8-2 + 6 



''If Qara had eight paper dolls and lost two of 
them, she would have six dolls remaining; if she 
bought six more dolls she would then have twelve 
dolls." 




"If one banana cost eight cents, three bananas 
would cost twenty-four cents." 




** If I pay six cents for one slate, for four slates I 
must pay twenty-four cents; if I give a fifty-cent 
piece for them, I shall receive twenty-six conts 
change." 
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( "If four kites cost sixteen cents, one kite will ■ 
coert four cents; if I buy one and give a t-wenty-five- H 
cent piece, I sliall receive twentj-ono cents change." H 
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iBl.OO 
64 * 8 X 5 




"If eight pictures cost sixty-four cents," etc. H 


1 


17+7*4 




me seven more cents, I shotild have twenty-four 1 
centa; I could get as many lemons at four cents a 1 
piece as four cents is contained times into twenty- 1 
four cents, which is six times." M 


1 
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eighteen cents, and spent 


mie,"etc. 1 
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** K I pay six cents for one paper of needles, for 
two papers I must pay twelve cents ; if 1 pay five 
cents for one paper of pins, for three papers I must 
pay fifteen cents; and the two together will cost 
twenty-seven cents. K I give a fifty-cent piece for 
them, I shall receive," etc. 



1772 - 1706 



** K a man were bom in 1706 and died in 1772, his 
a^e would be the difference between 1772 and 1706, 
which is sixty-six years." 



1768-59 



«< 



If a man died in 1768 at he age of 59, the year 



twee 

I 
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a whicli he was horn would he the difEerence be- 
0. 1768 and 59, which is 1709." 



"Ha man were bom in 1656 and lived 75 yeara, 
the year that he died would be the sum of 1666 and 
75, which is 1731." 



" If two men start from the same place and travel 
in opposite directions, one at the rate of six miles a 
day and the other at the rate of four miles a day, 
at the end of one day they would he ten miles apart, 
and at the end of seven days they would be seventy 
miles apart. " 
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" If two msD start from the same place, and go 
I in the same direction — quo at the rate of six miles a 
I day, and the other at the rate of nine milee a day — 

at tho end of one day they would be three miles 

apart," etc. 



EXERCISES WITH CLOCK-DIALS TO TEACH 
TIME. 

Tlie children may each be provided with a clock- 
dial, which may be made in the following maimeT: 
Take paste-board or boxt» and cut into pieces about 
eight inches Hquare. With a string and very dark 
pencil make two large circles about one inch apart 
on each; between these circles make the Boman 
mmibera as found on the clock; making the minute 
marks between. Cut out paste-board hands, fasten 
two, the minute and hour, in the centre of each, 
just loose enough to be moved with ease. 

The teacher may have a clock for her own use, or 
make the dial on tho board or on card-board eimHar 

tto the children's. 
Tho tca«!her may ask what the cards represent 
and what kind of numbers foimd on them. 
The children may point to the Roman mmibere, 
naming each. 
The teacher may then ask the children to name 
Bome length of time, and then ask how that is repre- 
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IBented on the clock ; or ask the Bhorteet period of 
time and refer to the aecond band of her watch; 
then the next longer period and how that is repre- 
sented. Ask what number they must count to take 
a minute of time. Ask how long a second is ; what 
thoy could do in a second. Eefer to pendulum; 
show by vibrating something, so they will compre- 
hend the length of time. Ask how msmy seconds 
moke a minute. What part of the clock points to 
the time; what difference they notice in the hands; 
which hand points to the minute. Ask for the next 
longer period of time; how many minutes the long 
hand has to point to before it is an horn- ; how far 
aroimd the clock it goes ; how far for a half hour, 
for a quarter, for three-quarters ; let them count the 
I minutes in each. If an even hour, ask where the 
I minute hand would be ; if a half -hour, quarter, etc. 
[ Which is the hour hand ! Have them point to each 
f and tell their names. 

Ask where the hoiir hand would he at each suc- 
»sive hour. If twelve o'clock where each hand 
would be; if one, two, three, etc. Have them tell 
r how far the hour hand goes on the clock in one hour ; 
I how far the minute hand travels in same time. Ask 
p low many hours in one day ; how many times the 
I Itoiu- hand goes round in the day; the minute hand! 

V Which hand goes fast ? Which slow f What does 
I the fast hand show ! the slow hand ? 

Then have them set the hands at twelve ; what ■ 

V time ! at one etc. Ask different ones what time it 
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ia and where the hands are. In setting even hours, 
which is tho only hand to movfi ? Then drill on half 
hours, quarters, five minutes, otc. 

For review have all set certain time, and ask 
where hands are. Then let them set their own time, 
and state time and position of hands. 

This may be taught to quite young children. The 
time table may be written on the hoard and learned 
by the children. 

Show them how railroad time is given and writ- 
ten, and drill on it both orally and written. 

Ask of what materials watches and clocks are 
made; how they are made to go; what baa to be 
done to make them go. Give them some idea ot 
the spring and wheelB. 

State the difference between clocks and watches. 

Show a Bun dial if possible, and tell them how 
tame is told by that ; how the correct time is known. 



EXERCISES WITH RULES TO TEACH LONG 

MEASURE. 

Furnish each child with a foot rule, and a slip of 
paper one inch in length. The teacher may have a 
yard-stick. Tell the children the length of the rules 
and the papers. Let them lay their slips of paper 
on their rules and find for tliemselves how many 
inches in a foot. Lay the yard-stick down, and let 
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them place their rules on it to aecertain how many 
feet make a yard. 

Let them find the inch-marks on the rulcB and on 
the yard-stick, and count the number of inclies in a 
yard. 

Have them fold their inch eUpa in half, and find 
the half-inch on their rules. Ask how many half- 
inches in an inch. 

Let them fold their alipB again and tell the num- 
ber of parte, also find the length on their rules. 

Halve and quarter a number of different objects 
in the presence of the children, so they may thor- 
oughly comprehend that two halves, or four quar- 
ters, make a whole thing. 

Let one child find one-half of the yard, and see 
how many inches. Let another find one-quarter of 
the yard, and see how many inches. If they have 
difficulty in finding the half or quarter of the yard, 
let them take a string or slip of paper one yard in 
length, and fold it — once for the hajf, and twice for 
the quarter. 

Let them also find the number of inches in one- 
half and one-quarter of a foot. 

In what stores are these measures used ? Give 
the tonn Long Measure. What goods are sold by 
it ) What other persons use it ? Eefer to carpen- 
ters, masons, builders, tailors, and dress-makers. 

The portion of the table that they have foimd 
may now be written upon the board and learned by 
the children. 
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12 iiMdwB make 1 loot. 



S feet 
36 inches 
18 " 




Long Measure is used in diy-goods and fancy- 
stores; it is also used by carpentere, builders, masons, 
tailors, and drcee-makerB. 

It is usM to measure cloth, muslin, flannol, cali- 
co, silk, velvet, ribbon, braid, lac(>, wood, etc 

Teach the children to test length by the eye, be- 
gimiiiig with the inch. 

For occupation without the teacher's aid, the 
children may be supplied with slips of paper (narrow 
slips that come from ribbons do nicely, and may be 
procured from fancy -stores), which they may meaa- 
ure off in half-inches, inches, q'-arf er and half feet, 
and quarter and half yards, marking the length of 
each with a lead-pencil ; by folding and creasing the 
paper it may be easily and nicely torn. 

This exercise wiU help to fix the lengths in then- 
minds, and assist them greatly in testing them. 

Have them measure many things in the school- 
room and out of it, and set the dimensions down on 
a slate or piece of paper, thus : "The slate is six 
inches long and four inches wide j" or, ' ' The slate is 
Szl inches." 



EXERCISES WITH WEiaHTS. 4B 

Teach them to bb tmstoii, ami let one or more go 
witli rules to difflei-eut paits of the room, building or 
yard, and measm-e certain things and set it down, 
with the names of the objects attached. Let others 
m.eaBure the same things and compare. In measur- 
ing long distances, let them take a pic«e of chalk 
and mark off. 

This exercifie may be granted as a favor for faith- 
fulness. 



EXERCISES WITH WEIGHTS TO TEACB 
AVOIRDUPOIS WEIGHT. 

The teacher may have scalea and all the different 
sizes of weights to a pound. 

Let the children name some weights. Have some 
one find the pound-weight and place it on the scales ; 
let some one find two weights that will exactly bal- 
ance it; then four, and eight. Have them tell what 
najnes to give to the weights when two are equal to 
a pound, when four, and when eight. Their previous 
lessons will help them to answer these questions. 

Have them find the Bmallest weight, and tell them 
its name if they do not know. Have them find how 
many ounces make a quailKr of a pound, and have 
them tell from that how many make a half, three- 
quarters, and a pound. 

Give them the najne Avoirdupois Weight. Ask 
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in what stores it is used. Name the articles weighed 
tyit. 



16 ounces malie 1 pound. 

8 " "J " 

* " " i " 

12 " " f " 

AvoirdupoiH Weight is used in grocery, butcher, 
bakery, and candy stores. 

It in used to w^eigh tea, coffee, sugar, crackers, 
cheese, butter, meat, raisins, prunes, figs, cherries, 
Spices, eto. 

The children should be allowed to weigh different 
quantities o£ beans, sand, or any other conTenient 
article. They should be taught to be i)articular 
about the exact balance. They may put the articles 
weighed in paj)er-bag8, mark them any article they 
choose, set tho price and figure the amount. 



EXERCISES WITH MEASURES TO TEACH 
LIQUID MEASURE. 

The teacher shouW be furnished with a gill, pint, 
rt, and gallon measuree, also a box of beans or 
1. 

The children may be asked to name some meas- 
i they know, and point it out; with that for a 
g-point, proceed to the other measuree.. If a 
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quart is first selected, let another cMld find another 
measure, and teU, if he knows, what it is. Then let 
111 III find out for himself, by measuring the sand or 
beauB, how many of one make the other. If a gallon 
is next selected, let some one see how majiy times he 
can fill the quart and pour into the gallon, the chil- 
dren watching and counting. 

Proceed in the same way with the other meas- 
ures. They will thus Icam by actual experiment 
how many giUs make a pint, quart, and gallon; and 
bow many pints make a quart and gaDon. 

The teacher may supply the name of the measure 
when the children do not know. The pint, quart, 
and gallon measure may be marked to indicate the 
half and quarter. Then the children may find by 
meaauriikg how many of each lower denomination it 
takes to make the half and quarter of the higher. 

Ask what airticles are measured with these meas- 
urefl. Whousethem? What is this measure called I 

BtACKBOASD I.BSSON,— LIQUni MBASC&B. 

4 gills make 1 pint. 

2 pints " 1 quart. 

4 quarts " 1 gallon. 

1 gill " \ pint 




Liquid Measure is used by grocera ■iiilitninu, liquor- 
dealers, and house-keepers. It is used to measuro 
milk, vinegar, cider, oil, molasses, syrup, liquors, etc. 



EXERCISES WITH BLOCKS TO TEACH 
POSITION. 



II uai 

^^^B Furnish each child with a Rtout bag containiag 
^^^^^ilght cubes and' one square prism three times the 
^^^ length of a cube. 

Cubes one and a half or two inches square are a 
very good size. These blocks may be obtained, with 
alight expense, from the carpenter. The bags can 
be made by the older children. 

Have the children stand up theii- long blocks and 
point to the front, back, right, and left hand sides, 
top and bottom of them. 

When this is well imdorstood, have them place 
two blocks in front, two back, and two on right 
and left hand sides of the long blocks; then have 
them take out the long blocks, and ask what 
they have made. If no idea is suggested to 
them, tell them to call it a well, which thoy will be 
pleased to imagine. A conversation may follow 
concerning wells. How many have seen wells ) 
Where ) Do we see them in cities 9 What is found 
in them ? How is the water obtained f From where 
doea the water come ? What are the uses of water f 
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What ■would happen if we had no water I It would 
be well for the teacher to have several drawings on 
the board, illustrating the different ways in ■which 
water is dra'wn. 

When this subject is exhausted, have them cover 
the ■wells with the long blocks, and take away tho 
two front blocks, when a fire-placo will be formed. 
Tdl them about the old-faahioned fire-places. Show 
a picture of one. Make a drawing of and-irons sup- 
porting burning logs. Let them find the mantel 
over the fire-place, and talk about that. 

Then have them remove the two back blocks, 
iind a bridge will be found. Another conversation 
may now follow concerning tho materials used in 
building bridges, their uses, ■what is found under 
them, what is foimd in the water, how fish are 
caught, kinds of fish, etc. Is water always found 
imdor bridges ) Eefer to roads and railroads. 

Two blocks may be placed under the bridge, and 
a wall is suggested. Let the children tell of what 
materials walls are made; when of stone, how tho 
heavy stones are carried; -when of bricks, what is 
placed between them to keep them firmly together ; 
of what that is made, and of what bricks are made. 
Ask of what use walls ai-e. 

The long blocks may be taken off and placed in 
front at the base of the wall, when a settee ■will ap- 
pear. Question concerning the material, use, and 
where used. 

The long blocks may be removed, themiddle ones 
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eepamted and placed before tha romaining ones, 
when two chairs will be found. Let the children 
name them, as father's and mother's, or brother's 
and aiater's. 

Place one block on the bock of each, and grand- 
father's and grand-mother's chairs are made. 

The blocks may be arranged to form stepe, and 
the ordinals may bo taught. The teacher may point 
to one step, and ask which step is touched ; then 
point to another, and so continue until oU have been 
touched. Then have the children point and recite, 
" first, second, third, "etc., until all have been named 
forward and backward. 

When the teacher is not with the class, they may 
be allowed to build anything their fancies dictate. 



EXERCISES WITH SHOE PEGS TO TEACH 
FORM. 

Shoe pegs may be distributed among the children. 
They may arrange them in Rtraight lines in every 
position — curved, crooked, broken, waved, spiral, 
circles, arcs, angles, triangles, and all the plain fig- 
ures. 

They may form letters, numbers, and Boman 
mmibers. 

Designs, as in drawing, may be made, windows, 
picture-frames, chairs, trees, flowers, birds, houses 
and animals. 
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The teacher may at first draw the outlines of the 
objects on the board, using short marks to represent 
the pegs. When the idea is gained they may work 
by themselves, and when called upon be able to tell 
something about the object, its material, use, etc, ; 
or, it may be. relate a little story in connection 
with it. 

Children are interested in what they form for 
themselves. Their imaginations are Uvely, and they 
will readily picture in their mind the objects, no 
matter how rough or crude the repreeenta,tion. 

Dyeing the pegs will add greatly to the children's 
pleasure. 



EXERCISES WITH PINS TO TEACH FORM. 

The children may be furnished with small, plain 
pin-ciiahions, made of strong, dark material, a nai^ 
row strip of the same material, several inches long, 
Med with pins, may be securely fastened to one cor- 
ner of each cushion. 

The teacher may speak of the materials of pins, 
and have the children find their parte. Ask what 
part of the pin they put in the cushion first, with 
what part they push it, and what jiart is between 
the head and point. Ask about the shape of the 
head, and what can he said of the point. Compare 
the point with a blunt pencil or stick ; if the term 
sharp is not given, prick the hands lightly. Bend a 
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pin and then compare it with a good one to get the 
tdTin straight. 

They may recite, "The pin hae a head, Bbank, 
and point; the head is round, the shank is straight, 
and the point is sharp," 

Speak of some of the processes of manufacture, 
and of the number of different persons employed in 
TH fthing BO amall an article. 

Let them state the various usee of pins. The pins 
may be arranged on the cushions in the forms of 
letters, numbers, Roman niunbera, all the positions 
of lines and angles, and all the different furms. 

Copies of things may be made on tho board, dots 
being used to represent the heads of the pins. If the 
children find difSculty in placing the pins in right 
positions, the teacher may mark the pattern with 
chalk upon the cushions and let them follow the 
lines. It would be well to teach them to make their 
own initials, as soon as they are capable. 

When the children are able to arrange the forms, 
they may be told to make certain figures, as a circle 
■with a pin or cross in the center ; a square with a 
circle in it, etc Various designs will Biggest them- 
selves. 

This exercise will make pleasant and useful oc- 
cupation for the smaller children, while the teacher 
is busy with the older onee. 
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EXERCISES WITH STICKS TO TEACH 
POSITION OF LINES 

Provide each child with several short sticks (ahout 
the size of matches*) ; theeo may be kept either in 
small boxes, giving one to each child, or in one large 
box, from which they may be diatributed. 

The teacher may take a stick and hold it in a ver- 
tical position, aek the children each to take a stick 
and do the same. Ask some one to draw a line to 
look like the stick aa he is holding it. Let them find 
several things in the room in the same position. Tell 
them this position is called vertical. 

Ask some one to stand in a vertical position, or 
hold slate or book in same position. Have the class 
repeat, "I hold my stick in avertical position. 1 
hold my slate," etc." 

When this is learned, the teacher may hold the 
stick in a horizontal position, asking the children to 
do the same. Place the slates horizontal. Have 
them draw this line on the board, and find objects 
in the room in same position. Give the term hori- 
zontal. 

In what position are. the walls ? The ceiling ? 
The floor ? The legs of the table ? The top of the 
table? 
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The Hlaoting position ma; next be taken, and 
term given. 

What part of tiie desk is slanting ? What part 
of the house 7 In what position are the eaael and 
blackboard? 

Place two or more flticka parallel, and have them 
do the same. Lead them to see that the lines will 
never meet. Let them find as many parallel lines as 
possible in the room. Then let them place the sticks 
forming vertical, horizontal, and slanting parallel 
lines, and find objects in each poeition. 

After the oral lesson, the children may arrange 
I the sticks by themselves, and copy the positlous on 
f ttieir slates. 



ISXERCISES WITS STICKS TO TEACH ANGLES. 

E«view quickly the preceding lessons on lines; 
have the children work in concert and see that all 
thoroughly underfitand the directions. If any of the 
children are dull or inattentive call uix)n them the 
most frequfntly. 

The teacher may now take a pocket-knife and 
P open the blade half-way, then ask the children to 
m place two of their sticks in the same position. Hold 
w "the knife thus opened in every conceivable position, 
1 asking the children to chango their sticks in like 
IpositionB. Have the children find the opening be- 
Iftween the sticks, and give the term, angle. 
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Ask how far open the knife is, and how they have 
made their angles to look. Tell them that, " An an- 
gle that looks like a knife half-way open is called .1 
right angle." 

Lead them to see that it is etill a right angle in 
whatever position it may be held op made. 

A«k some one to come to the board and make a 
right angle, then some one else to make one in a dif- 
ferent position, and continue irntU all the positionB 
have been made. If they fail to find a newpoaition, 
show them with the knife and let them copy; when 
not quite sure whether it is an exact right angle, let 
them take the knife and measure it. 

Be careful to teach accuracy in observation and 

Now let the children find all the right angles in 
the room. Let them place their slates at right an- 
gles with the desk, floor, or wall ; also place their 
arms at right angles with their bodies, thus testing 
in every possible way to fix it in their memories. 

When this is mastered, close the knife a little and 
ask the children to form the same with their sticks. 
Call attention to the size. Is it larger or smaller 
than the right angle ? Give the term acute or 
sharp. 

Let them repeat, " An angle smaCer than a right 
angle ia called an acute angle.'" 

Lead them to see that acute angles may be of dif- 
ferent sizes so long as they are less than a right angle. 
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^^^B find Hiinilar ones in the room. 
^^^H Then open the knife further than half-way, again 
^^^B refer to size, and give the term obtuse or blunt. 
^^^f, Have them repeat, "An angle larger than a right 
I angle is called an obtuse angle." Have them make 

j the ohtuso angle in all positions and eiz^e, and find 

C any there may be in the rixiin. 

f Now have the children place their sticks, ao as 

I to form two right angles, ; four right angles, 

\ I ; one obtuse and onea cute angle, / ; two 

obtuse and two acute angles, N^ ; and if possible 
find tlie same positions in objecte in the room. This 
^iU teach them to observe closely. 

For a review in angles, have the children use the 
sticks to form all the large letters of the alphabet 
composed of straight Knee. Have the chUdren find 

Eall the angles in each letter, tell what kind, and how 
many of each. 
tlu 



•^ZERCISES WITB WIRE TO TEACH CUSVED 
LINES. 

Provide the children with short pieces of stiff, 
yet pliable wire. Ask them what they can do with 
their wires that they could not do with their sticks. 
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Aak them to bend their wires in different positions. 
Have them make similar lines on the board. Try 
to have them make all the positions themselveB— as 
curved, crooked, broken, waved, spiral, circle, and 
half or semi-cirele. If thoy do not get them readily, 
direct their attention to objects which contain them. 
Show a ring, arch, spring, draw a spider's web, 
waves, etc. Eefer to straight parallel lines, and 
then ask for curved parallel lines. 



EXERCISES WITH OBJECTS TO TEACH 
SURFACES. 
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The teacher may be provided with a box of forma, 
and each child with a hag, containing blocks, balls, 
marbles, tops, and beans. 

First, develop the idea of outside. Open the box 
of forms and ask where the blocks ai-e. When the 
term inside haa been given, close the box, and ask 
w^hat part of the bos they now see ; or place the 
hands over the box, touching all parts of it, and ask 
■what part is touched. When the term outeide has 
been given, give the statement: "The outside of 
anything is called the sjn^ace." 

Have the children touch the surface of their 
blocks, marbles, tops, books, slates, and desks. 

Ask the children to roll their balls or marbles; 
then ask them to roll their blocks. Why cannot 
the blocks be rolled like the balls or marblea X 11 tVsfc-^ 



fail to give the term, ask some one to draw the ball 
on the hoard ; another the hlock. 

What lines were UHud in drawing the block t In 
drawing the ball ? If the ball haa a curved line, 
what shall we say of its surface 1 What could we 
do witli the balls that we could not do with the 
blocks ! State — " A surface that will roll is called a 
curved surface." 

Have the children find all the curved surfaces 
among their own objects, then select thtin from the 
box of forms. 

Ask the children to touch one part of the surface 
of their blocks, another, and another ; see how many 
parts they can find. State — "Apart of the surface 
is called a face." 

How many faces have the blocks ? — the bookB )— 
the elates ! — the balls ?— the marbles ? 

Compare the faces of the cube with the ball, mar- 
ble and cone. State — "Some faces are curved and 
some are plain." 

What kind of a face has the slat© ?— the door- 
knob ?— the cup !— the globe ?— the egg ) — the desk ) 

Ask them to touch the place where the faces 
meet. Refer to the edge of the desk, table, and 
chair. State— "The place -yhero the faces meet is 
called the edge," Compare the sti'aight aJid curved 
edges. State — " Some edges are straight and some 
are curved." 

Have them find the two kinds of edges among 
the forma and objects in the room. Ask them to 



find the place where the edges meet on their blocks 
and other objects. State — "The place where the 
edges meet is called the comer." 

Have them find all the corners they can. 



EXERCISE WITS CLAY TO TEACH FORM. 

If practicable, provide ea<;h child with a small 
piece of board containing wet clay. Where the 
class is too lairge, have a large tray or box contain- 
ing the clay, and aUow^ two or three children to work 
at one time, while the class look on, and criticise the 
work. When necessary, different ones may be ap- 
pointed to rectify mistakes ; thus all may be kept 
interested. 

As in previous lessons, begin with a talk about 
clay. What kind of a substance 1 Where obtained ? 
Of what use ? Speak of bricks ; have one to show. 
If convenient, present other objects made of clay; 
speak of their manufacture, or what is better, let tho 
children find out as much as poasible for thomselves, 
and relate at the next lesson. 

Have the children fii-st make a ball or sphere of 
clay. What kind of a surface has it 1 How many 
hemispheres can be made of it ? Let them cut it 
with a knife. What part of the sphere is the hemi- 
sphere ? What does hemi mean ? How many halves 
in a sphere ! in an apple 1 in anything J How many 
faces has it ? What kind ? What e<^es f Let them 
place the two halves together, then press it, and 



make an oblate-epberoid ; then make it round again, 
and taper one end for an ovat«-Bpheroid or egg- 
shape. E«tum again to the sphere, and cut o£E each 
aide for a cube. Review the ahape as to faces, edges 
and comers. Eoll it out for a cylinder, cut off sides 
for square prism ; if possible cut it in two for trian- 
gular prism. Then form pyramids, cones, etc. 

Lot them make the shapee of different kinds of 
fruit, using little sticks for stems ; for strawberries 
they could make little indentures with pins for the 
seeds. Have a talk about each kind of fruity and 
when practicable, present the natural. 

Have a lesson on the bird's nest, and let them 
mould it in clay, and make the eggs and place in it. 
Let them give a list of the names of Uttle birds. A 
great variety of objects can be made, as well as 
cakes, pies and bread, and a little lesson on each be 
given. The children will exercise their own ingenu- 
ity and devise many new forms. 



EXERCISES WITH STICKS TO TEACH PLANE 

FIGURES. 
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Ask the children to make a right angle and en- 
close it with a third stick. 

How many sticks did you use ! 
How many angles have you made I 
Sowjnaay sides has the figure. 
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State — "A figure having three sides and three 
Wigles is called a tnangle ; tri means three." 

Always be careful to develop the idea before giv- 
ing the term, and in giving the definition, to place 
the term at the end. 

In forming this triangle, ask them what angle 
they made first. Define, "A triangle that has a 
right angle is called a right-angled triaTigle." 

Have the chQdren turn it around in various poei- 
tions to see that it still remains a right-ai^led trian- 
gle. Ask what the other angles are. 

Have them make an obtuse angle and form into 
a triangle. Define, "An angle that has an obtuse 
angle is called an obtuse-angled triangle." 

What other angles has this triangle ? Have them 
make an acute angle and convert into a triangle. 
What kind of angles has this triangle ? Define, ' ' A 
triangle that has three acute angles is called an acute' 
angled triangle.'" 

Have them select from the box of forms all the 
triangles, tell what kind they are, and how they t. 

If practicable, give them pieces of paper and small 
hlunt scissors, and let them cut out all the diflEerent 
triangles. If this cannot be done in school, let tiiem 
do it at home and bring to school. 

Next proceed to the square. Point to one in the 
room or draw one on the board, and let them copy 
with their sticks. How many anglra has this J 
What kind ! How many sides ? What can you 
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Bay of tlie aides ? If they do not give the right term, 
have them measure the sides. Define, "A figure 
that has four equal sides and four right anglea is 
called a. square." 

Ilavo them divide the square obliquely and tell 
what they find. Then let them divide it across, and 
question as to the angles, sides, and length of sides. 

Give definition, "A figure that has four right 
angles and four sides, two of which are longer than 
the other two, is called an oblotig." 

In what are the square and oblong alike t In 
what are they different f 

Eefer to objects in the room, such as slates, books, 
desks, windows, doors, tables, paper and envelopes. 

Then proceed in a eimilar maimer to form the 
rhomb, rhomboid, trapezoid, trapezium, pentagon, 
hexagon, heptagon, octagon, etc 



EXERCISES WITH PAPER TO TEACH FOBS. 

FOB BBOOnS TMAH. 

Furnish the children with short, narrow pieces 
of colored paper and cards, or small pieces of paste- 
board or box-covers, the size of cards. Dissolve five 
cents' worth of gum tragacanth in a bowl of water, 
and pour into small butter-plates, placing one plate 
for the use of every two children. 

The children may paste the papers on their cards, 
using all the positions of stniight lines, angles, and 
figures enclosed with straight hnes which they have 
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learned. The teacher may have these previously 
drawn upon the board for the children to copy. 

Aa it will take many days for them to finish their 
flete, they may have small rubber banda to sUp over 
their cards; the top cards may have their names 
written upon them, that they may have their own 
package another time. When a set is completed it 
may be laid aside for review, and at the dose of the 
term given to the child. 

When the children become expert in this work, 
they may be furnished with muslin scrap-books, 
which when filled may bo laid aside for exhibition. 
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EXERCISES WITH SHOE-PEGS IN TEACHIBG 
FORM AND NUMBER. 

The children may arrange the pegs on the boards" 
in all the forms of plain figures, and when called 
upon, be able to tell the forms and the number of 
pegs used in each. 

The plain figures may be drawn upon the board, 
the cbfidren may nmke them with the pegs on their 
boarde, then copy them upon their slates, writing by 
each form the number of pegs used in making it. 

They may also make the S£une designs and forms 
that they make with the pegs without the boards. 

They may imagine the board to be a garden, 

*Hicmtloued in the previous dbt^ber oaNmaber. 
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which they may fence -with the pegs, by placing a 
row all around the outeide ; they may make gate- 
ways and paths. They may plant flowers by plac- 
mg two or three pegs m one hole, or by placing sm^ 
pieces of colored papers on the pegs, "When called 
upon they may teH how many pegs are in their 
fence, and name the different kinds of flowers they 
have planted. The teacher may suggest a particular 
season and have them plant flowei-s appropriate 
to it. 

For variety, they may have vegetables or trees 
instead of flowers. They may be left to amuse 
themselves in this way when the teacher is other- 
wise employed. 



EXERCISES WITS BLOCKS IS TEACHING 
SOLID FIGURES. 

It)B -LiXTBR PABT OF SEOOITt) OV. fUST PABX Or IQIRD VHAK. 

Review the previous lessons on eurfacea (psige 67). 
Have each one take a cube and count the faces. 
Compare the faces of the cube with the marble or 
ball, and ask what kind of faces it has. What shajw 
are its faces ? How many edges has it f "What kind 
of edges? How many comers ? State— "The cube 
has sis plain, square faces, twelve straight edges, 
and eight comers." 

Present a square prism and have them count the 
faces, edges, and comers. What is the difference 
between the prism and cube f If they do not read- 
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ily tell the difCorence, call attention to the oblong 
faces. Have them count the oblong faces and the 
square faces. Stat« — "A square priam haa four 
plain oblong faces, two plain square faJ:e8, twelve 
atraight edges, and eight comers," 

Present the triangular prism, and have them 
count all the faces. Have them notice the shapes of 
the faces, and tell the number of each. Place the 
square and triangular prisms together and call the 
attention of the scholars to the ends of each. Point 
to the square prism and ask what shape the end is; 
then ask its name. Point to the triangular prism 
and ask ite shape, and what name could be given to 
it. State — " A triangular prism has three plain ob- 
long faces, two plain triangular faces, nine straight 
edges, and six comers." 

The hexagonal prism may be treated in a similar 
maimer. When it has been thoroughly csEimined, 
state — "A hexagonal prism has six plain oblong 
faces, two plain hexagonal faces, eighteen straight 
edges, and twelve comers. " 

The cylinder may now bo examined. Let the 
children see how many and what kinds of faces and 
edges it has, and state, "The cylinder has one curved 
face, two plain faces, and two curved edges." 

The pyramids may be shown. Let some one find 
the point where the faces touch, and give the tenn 
apex; some one else touch the part on which it 
Btends, and give the term base. Speak of the Pyra- 
' Egypt. Have them count and describe the 
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faces and edges of '&ie square and triangular pyr^ 
le. State — '"The Bquare pTiamid hasoneequare 

|dain face called the base, four triangular plain faces 

meeting in a point called the apex, and i.'ight straight 
;ee." " The triangular prism has ocu triangular 

plain face called the base, three triangular jdain 

faces which meet in a point called the apex, and six 

straightedges." 

NoTK. These fonns may be made of pasteboard 

and covered with coloi-ed paper. 




EXERCISES WITH MOULDING-BOABD TO 

TEACH GEOGRAPHY. 

roB smcxfSD and thiod isabb. 

Have a board 4x5 feet made, with a rim around 
the edge an inch high. Upon this board, which 
Bhould be adjusted to a table or desk, put half a. 
bushel of moulding sand, such as mpy be had from 
a foundry ; or, if this is impracticable, a half -bushel 
of moist loam, sifted, wiD answer the purpose well. 
With the use of blocks, toy-houses, tr<?es, animals, 
large and small pieces of looking-glass, green tiesoe 
paper, narrow blue ribbon or tape, small twigs for 
evergreen trees, shells, and stones, the principal 
definitions in geography may be practically and im- 
presBibly taught. 

When the class is smaU, it is beet to have all the 
scholars gather around the moulding-board; but 
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where the claes is large, a pail; may gather around 
the board, while the others observe and suggest. 
The teacher should be careful to give every pupil his 
proportion of time at the moulding-board. 

Sea-shore.— Place a lai^e piece of looking-glaps 
on one side of the moulding-board, and fill the rest 
with sand. 

TeU the children you will have a talk with them 
ahout the earth or world in which they Uve. 

On what do the ships sail ! On what are houses 
built 1 What two things aro found on the earth ) 
What have w^e to represent the water on this board 1 
What the land ? Who will find the place where the 
water and land come together ! Does any one know 
what we call the place where the land touches the 
water 1 Give the term coast or shore. When sail- 
ors go far-ofE on the water, w^hore do we say they 
have gone 1 What may we call this water ? What 
may w^e call this shore or coast ? How^ many have 
ever been to the sea-shore ? How does the water of 
the sea taste ! If they do not know, place some salt 
in water and have them taste it. Of what use is the 
aea f Speak of the water rising, forming into clouds, 
and returning in rain. Could we Hve without wa- 
ter 1 What is the water always doing f Show a 
picture where waves are represented. If you were 
close by the eea-shore, on what would you be stand- 
ing? Show pictures of bo1h sandy and rocky sea- 
shores. What name do we give to a sandy sea-shore 1 
What are found on the beach J Let some coie place 
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shells on the beach. Some one elee make part of It 
rocky by placing rough etonfia on it. What is found 
on the rocks ) Show w;i-wcod, if possible. What 
are found on some rocks d(»p in the water J Pre- 
Bent sponges. Tell them how they are obtained. 
Would you like to sail around this coast on a dark, 
stormy nigbt f Show a picture of a shipwreck. 
What miglit happen to the ship ( What do people 
build on the coast to help the sailors 1 Show a pic- 
ture of a lighthouse. Let some one build a light- 
house with blocks. What do people put out on the 
water that floats, to direct sailors ? Speak of buoys. 
Speak of the life-saving service. Name some things 
found in the water. How do people get shell-fish ? 
What time of year do people like to visit the sea- 
shore ? Why ! What do many people go for in the 
warm weather ? What kind of a coast is best for 
bathing ? 

This conversation includes several lessons. It is 
given in full to show hf)w the lessons may be given. 
It may be improved upon according to the ability of 
the teacher. 

MoDNTAi^JS ANB Valleys. — Let One of the chil- 
dren pUe up the sand at one end of the moulding- 
board. Who can give a name for what has been 
made I Who will make it a vury high hill f Can 
any one give this a name ? Show me from what 
part of it you could see tiiu fai'tJiest. Give the term 
Bummit. If you were going up the mountain, show 
irbcre you would begin to climb. Give the term 
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base. In goin ; from the baae to tho aummit, ehow 
me over what part you would journey. Give the 
term sides. What would you be likely to find on 
the Bidee of the mouutaiu ? Show picture of a moun 
tain with trees. Let the children plant the sprigB of 
evergreen in a ix)rtion of the sides. What do we 
call a place where there are a great many treea ( 
Very large woods have another name. Give term 
forest. Name some forest trees. If you were going 
to climb a mountain, what would you tEike in yoin- 
hand to help you ? Why * If you were thirsty, 
what w^ould you hunt for ! Where does the water 
of a spring cotoe from f How does it tiiste f What 
would you find running from the spring f What 
name would we give it 1 What would you find in 
the bottom of the l)rook 3 How could you cross the 
brook ! What does the brook do that children do ! 
What part of the mountain is the coldest ! Do you 
know what is found on the tops of very high moun- 
tains ? Let some one place cotton on the top for 
snow. Are the sides of the mountains always cov- 
ered with trees ) Show picture of a rocky moun- 
tain. Place stones on the sides where the trees were 
not placed. How many ever found lai^e holes 
among the rocks ? Let them form a cave with the 
stones. Speak of wild animals and their houses. 
Speak of some of the wonderful caves. Belate 
stories— historical or other. If we were going to 
climb the mountain, show me the direction we would 
take. How many tltink we would go straight up T 
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Why not ! Show a winding-path in the mountain. 

Show picture where mules are used. What animal 
is in the picture ? Why iB the mule or donkey used 
infltwid of a horse, Make a narrow, winding path up 
the mountain. What do people find by digging 
down into the mountain ? If possible have ore to 
show. Coal at least can be presented. Show picture 
of a mine, and have a talk about it. Loosen part of 
the sand, and show what sometimes happens on the 
moimtains; have a few houses in the way of the 
avalanche. If people wanted to go by cars from one 
side of the mountain to another, where would the 
railroad be built ? Why around instead of over t 
If they wanted to go the nearest way, or if there 
were many mountains and no low valleys, how- 
could they manage ? Show picture of a tumiel. If 
possible, make one. Let some one form another 
mountain. Have some one find the place between. 
Ask what it is called. Where would the greater 
number of houses he, on the mountain or in the val- 
ley ? Why ? What birds like to build their nests 
among the rocks of moimtains ? Show the eagle and 
nest. What animals like to climb the mountains t 
Show pictiu-es of the deer, chamois, goats and sheep. 
Eelate stories of the travelers in the AliJs. 

Volcano.— HavechOdren make a mountaii. The 
teacher may make a hole in it, and place a burning 
candle. What shall we call this kind of a moun- 
tain ? How many would hke to live on such a 
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mountain ! Why not ! Speak of VesuTius and the 
buried cities. Show pumice-etone. 

Desert. ^Have the sand leveled ofE, with noth- 
ing upon it. Tell the children there are places on 
the earth where, as far as they could see, there 
would be nothing hut sand. Does any one know 
the name of euch a place ? If no one does, give the 
term desert. Would people huild houses in such a 
place f Why not ? What is one of the things that 
we cannot live without ? Tell them of the necessity 
of traveling sometimns in sueh countries, of the kind 
of animals used, and why. Show a picture of a 
camel. Speak of his feet, his bag for carrying water, 
and his hump for storing away his fat. Speak of 
the kind of food people carry in the desert, and the 
leather bottles they use for water. Speak of the 
oases, and make them by planting a few trees and 
placing a small glass for the spring. Show picture 
o^ palm trees, and speak of their multiphcity of uses. 
Mention the wind storms, and pUe up little mounds 
of sand. Tell them what the camels and people do 
at such times. Tell them where the largest desert 
is. Speak of the ostrich, and show picture, 

SPHiua, RiTKH, Laxe. — Slojw the sand towards 
one end ; make a large depression in one part of it. 
In the highest part place a cup or bowl of water at 
a distance from the depression ; place a few small 
stones in the path between the bowl and depression. 
Tip the howl, allowing the water to run out slowly, 
but fast enough to makf for itself a channel; let the 



I 
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children notice how it runs, chaiiging its course 
whpjj any obstruction is in the way, and filling up 
the depression, which will answer for the lako. Tell 
them the bowl is the Biiring; if convenient have two 
springs, and arrange so the streams will flow to- 
gether. Speak about a real spring ; ask where the 
water comes from, and what it makes. When sev- 
eral streams flow together, what do they make ( 
Let them tell how the lake was made. Give the 
name of the stream that flows into the lake, also the 
name given to one that flows out of the lake. Bpeak 
of the river, its banks, bed, uses, etc. 

Islands, Peninsulas, CAPK.s.—Placealarge piece 
of looking-glass on the moulding-board ; let the sand 
run down on it for peninaulas; make several points 
for cai>es; place little piles of sand on the glass for 
islands. Question to bring out the right answers. 
Speak of coral islands; have a piece of coral to 
show. 

Seas, Gulfs, Bats.— Arrange the peninsulas so 
the glass will extend into the land. Lead the chil- 
dren to see that the water of seas, gulfs and bays is 
always salt, as it is really part of the ocean. 

Isthmuses, Steapfb. — Make the peninsulas so as 
to form isthmuses, and arrange the islands to form 
straits. Speak of canals, and make them through 
the isthmuses. 

When all the definitions have been given, let the 
children arrange what the teacher calls for, the 
c&ssrfwfiding-whethcrit is right; or let the ehildi-en 
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make auything they choose, and the class tell what 
they have made, and give dcfinitionB. 

ViiiAQK, CiTT.— Use toy houses and trees to re. 
present a village ; ribbon or tape may be used for a 
river; a bridge of blocks may be built over it, A 
pleasant conversation may follow about a village. 
Let them tell the difference between a village and 
city, and convert the village into a city by placing 
the houses close together, making sidewalks, raH- 
roade, etc. 

Meadows. — Green tissue paper may represent 
grass ; horses, cattle and sheep may be placed on it ; 
a tree here and there ; a wooden or stone fence built 
around it— sticks stuck in, crossing each other, will 
do nicely. Let the children tell and do all they can, 
the teacher simply filling up and rounding out. 

Particular parts of the earth may be repre- 
sented. 

Cold Regions. — Cotton may be laid down for 
snow, and piled up for icebergs. Esquimaux huts 
may be built of blocks, and covered with cotton 
for snow, or, in winter, use snow. Pictures of the 
people and animals may be shown and talked about. 
Encourage the children to make inquiries and find 
out all they can for themselves. 
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L EXERCISES WITH FLAGS IN TEACHING 

I GEOGRAPHY. 

The children ma; bu furubbeil with smalt fla^ 
of all nations. These may be puruhased in paper 
Bheeta at the stationer's for a small Buin. They may 
be cut out and to make them mure dui-ablu, may 
be pEtsted on muslin and sewed to small sticks, which 
come in bundles. 

First speak of flags generally, the significance of 
plain colors, their being used as signs; the white 
flag as the token of peace or safety; red, war or 
danger; yellow, aickness, etc. Ask if any have ever 
seen these colors used, and where. 

Let the children find the flag of their own coun- 
try; have them descrilje it; ask what colors they 
see; speak of the meaning of the colors: red, love; 
white, purity; blue, truth. Ask how many stripes 
it has; why thirteen; how many are white, how 
many are red. Have them count the nuniber of 
stars; ask how many the large flags have; if con- 
venient, have a large one to show. Ask what the 
stars represent, and how many the first flags had ; 
why we have more now. Give a short history of 
the flag, to arouse patriotism. 

Speak of the significance of the flags of different 

countries; how they should bo treated; ■when they 

are raised ; when st lialf-mast ; why ueed t-n vessels. 

Have a map of the woild befuTe the class; have 
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the countriee pointed out ; speak of the people, cli- 
mate, productions, animals, etc. Name some of the 
most prominent mountains, rivers, cities, etc. 

Taking one country for a lesson, the principal 
pointfl may be written on the board, then copied and 
learned by the children, and j'eproduced on their 
elates the following day. 

First take the countries the children know the 
most about, and will be likely to be most interested 
in. Give a country, or let them cho<»e one to find 
out about for the succeeding lesson. 

For review, ask for a certain flag, and have all 
hold it up, one or more point out the country, and 
each one tell some fact concerning it ; also have each 
one present a different flag, and tell all he can about 
the country. GJeography will thus be made a most 
enjoyable study, while the children will gather and 
retain much more knowledge than from books. 

The children may pretend they live in certain 
countries, and tell why they like or dislike it; how 
they need to dress; if they are farmers, what they 
are cultivating ; if merchants, what they are buying 
and selling ; always making the peculiarities of the 
countries prominent. They may also pretend they 
are on board of a ship under a certain flag; they 
may tell of what their cargo consists, where they 
are going, in what direction and through what wa- 
ters, what their return cargo will be, etc. 

Great variety is thus attaint^i, whUe interest and 
delight must necessarily follow. 
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Have the children hiint up as much as poBsible 
for theiUBelvea; -ways may be euggcuted, books con- 
sulted and friends asked. The effort made to get the 
information will make it lasting. If the desire for 
knowledge be implanted, the teacher is doing a 
BUcccsBful work. 

For Btill further variety, the teacher may give 
the peculiarities, and the cbildi'en guesa the country 
and raise the flag. The teacher may tell a story, 
taking an imaginary trip around the world ; aa the 
country is mentioned or euggeated, the children may 
raise the flag of the country. 

When beginning to learn, bo ub not to confuse the 
children, only a few floga may be uaod, aud others 
added as the lesfions proceed. 



EXERCISES WITH GELATINE PAPERS TO 

TEACH COLOR. 

roR nnsT. BKconn and thibd tbabb. 
Provide the children with envelopes containing 
small pieces of blue, yellow, red, and, if procurable, 
green, orange aud purple gelatine papers. The 
teacher should be supplied with a great variety of 
colored objecte, such as worsteds, strings of beads, 
papers, cambrics, glass, ribbons, crayons, flowers, 
color-charts, etc. Numerical frames containing the 
primary and secondary coloi-s, may now be obtain- 
ed, which will be of great assistance. 
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The teacher Hiiiy select a blue object and hold it 
up before the children ; ask them to find the same 
color among their papers ; call uiKiii some to name 
it. Have them select all the blue objects from the 
teacher's collection, and name the different things 
they know that are blue. Teach the yellow and 
red in the same way. Have the children name the 
three colors, pointing to each, and give the term 
^ yrimary colors. Ask the color of the sky, butter- 
oups, Are, etc. 

Have the children place their pieces of blue and 
yellow papers together; hold them up so the hght 
will shine throtigh them, ask what color is made, 
and what colors produced it. Have them, select all 
the greens, and name things of that color. In the 
same way, have them place theii- blues and reds to- 
gether, also their rede and yellows. Let them give 
(he three new colors made, and give the ter maecond- 
DriU thoroughly on the combinations, 
e colors together Euid seeing for themselves 
will fix the combinations in their minds. 

_TH a-t grtiar y colore may be taught in the same 
way. If the secondary colors in gelatine papers 
cannot be obtained, glass maybe used instead. Now 
test the children in all the colors learned ; have them 
select an object, state the color, and whether it is 
primary, secondary or tertiary; if not primary, oi 
what colors it is composed. When they cannot 
answer readily, allow them to refer to their papers. 

The shades may be taught from the color chart. 



ary colors. ] 
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6 Uie children to bring as many shades as 
Bflnd. 

The colors of the raiubon- may be nicely abown 
by mennfi of a triangular gla^s priBUi. The colors 
may be thrown on the wall or on a piec* of white 
mijwljn fastenwi up for the purpose. Explain to 
them the formation of the rainbow. 

Teach the trolors that harmonize by arranging 
worBtedH or flowers ttigethei-, and leading the chil- 
dren to decide what colors look well together. 

When the children are left to themselvee, they 
can write on their slates the colors learned and how 
formed. They may first copy them from the board, 
and afterward reproduce them from memory. 

The blackboard work may be arranged thus: 



Primary Colors. ■< Yellow, 



( Green— blue and yellow. 
Secondary Goiur». < Orange — yellow and red. 
( Purple — blue and red. 






f C__ 

Sedi. \ Scarlet, 

Vermilion, 
[Pink. 



( Citrine— green and orange. 
■j Rusaot— orange and purple. 
( Olive — green and purple. 

( Red and green — blue and yellow. 
-j Blue and orange— yellow and red. 
( Yellow and purple — blue and red. 

Citrine, 
Yellow, 
Lemon, 
Canary, 

Straw, 
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ndigo, 




Dark Amber, 




Ultramarine blue 




Orange, 


Blues. 


Prussian blue, 


Orange. 


Sabnon, 




Light blue. 




Buff, 




Sky blue. 




Cream. 




Olive, 




Royal purple 




Green, 




Purple, 
Viofet, 


Greens. 


Emerald green. 


Purples, 




Pea ^een, 




LUac. 




Light green. 




Lavender. 






Violet, 


Maroon, 




Indigo. 


Brown, 


Colors of 


Blue. 


Browns, -i EuHHet, 


the 


Green, 


Snuff, 


rainbow. 


Yellow, 


Drab. 




Orange, 










Ked. 



EXERCISES WITH WOBSTED TO TEACH COLOR. 

A few short pieces of w^orated, of all colons, may 
be securely stitched by the machine between two 
narrow^ pieces of dark muslin, allowing the ends to 
be free for several inches. These may be distributed 
to the children. 

They may select the colors the teacher calls for, 
or each one mn-^ select a color and tell whiit it is, 
and to what class it belongs ; or one or all may se- 
lect the primary colors, secondary, etc. 



EXERCISES WITH FLAGS TO TEACH COLOR. 
Muslin of different colors, cut in squares, and 
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aerwed to Bticks for flags, may be occasionally given 

to the children for variety in their color-lessons- 

They may tell what color they have, and name 
all the things they can think of having the same 
color. If able to write, they may write a list of 
words, or frame the woi-ds in sentences ; ae, " Grass 
is green. Snow is white." 
p"^ The teacher may relate a little story, naming as 
I many colors as possible ; when the colors are men- 
tioned, the scholars having those colore may stand. 
Instead of mentioning the colors, the names of ob- 
jects which always have certain colors may be used ; 
as oranges, violets, grass, sky, dandehons, Ulacs, 
fire, enow, coal, milk, sunflowers, lilies, crows, etc 
For instance : " A Uttle girl with a dress the color 
of snow, a hat trimmed with the color of the sky, 
shoes the color of coal, walked through the grass to 
pick some violets and dandelions." This will keep 
their attention and require them to think; two very- 
desirable objects. After a time the brightest schol- 
ars may be called upon to relate a story instead of 
the teacher. This wiU help them in language. 

The colors of the rainbow^ niay be taught and 
given in the flags, and -when that is mentioned the 
seven having the colors may stand and arrange 
themselves in the proper order. 



V 



EXERCISES WITS SHOE-PEGS TO TEACB 
COLOR. 

Packages of Diajuond dyee, in primary and aec- 
ondary colore, may be bought at the grocer's or 
druggist's for five cents a package. With veiy Ut- 
ile trouble thousands of shoe-pegs may bo dyed 
beautiful bright colors. 

These will delight the children, Mid may be util- 
ized in color lessons alone, or in combining color 
with number, form and designs. 

They may be used with the boards mentioned in 
another chapter, or simply on slates or desks. 

The teacher may dictate the arrangement, as so 
many of each color placed together, certain forms 
in certain colors, or the children may arrange them 
to suit their own fancies ; being able to 8tat« when 
finished what they have done. 



EXERCISES WITH FLAGS TO TEACH FORM ' 
AND COLOR. 

Make pnmll white nmslin flags, and paste narrow 
strips of colored paper in all the different surface 
forms on them. The solid forms must be cut out <5f 
the sheets of colored paper ; two or more colors may 
he used to represent one solid. 

These flags serve nicely in review exercises in 
form and color. 
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Each scholar may etend in turn and state what 
form and color on hi» flag; as, " My flag has a blue 
square," or "My flag has a cube; the aides are blue 
and the top in red." 

The children may also state whether their color ia 
primary^ secoDdary, or tertiary, and describe the 
form: as, " I have a green trianglu; green is a seo 
ondary color; it is made of blue and yellow; a tri- 
angle has thi-oe sides and three angles," 

To vary the exercises, the teacher may ask foi 
all those who have blue on their flags to stand, and 
call for the other colors in the same way ; also those 
who have certain forms, or all who have angles, or 
any particular kind of angles or faces. 



EXERCISES WITH PICTURES TO TEACB 

LANGUAGE. 

Have a quantity of small loose pictures, cut from 
old books and papere, and pictui-e advertising cards. 
Distribute these among the children. Have each 
one tell what be sees in the picture and make a 
statement about each object; as in what position it 
is; if animals, what they are doing. 

If the children see and ttiU too much, thus mo- 
nopolizing the time they may be limited in their 
oral recitation to a certain number of sentences. 
Upon their slates they may write as much as the 
time will allow. 
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When far enough advanced, they may mate up 
Kttle atones from the pictures, and write them upon 
their slates. This will exercise their imaginations. 



EXERCISES WITH CARDS TO TEACH 
LANGUAGE. 

The following list of cards may be prepared and 
distributed to the scholars : 

Cards with sentences having one or more words 
omitted, to be Huppliod by the children. 

Card» containing singular and plural verbs, to be 
used correctly in sentences. 

Cards containing a cerSain number of words ap- 
propriate for short stories; the leading words in 
stories with which the children are not familiar may 
be chosen. These words may also be used simply 
for separate sentences. 

Cards containing names of quaUties, as brittle, 
pliable, etc., for the children to de£ne and give ex- 
amples. The qualities are supposed to have been 
previously learned. 

Cards containing names of objects which have been 
studied by the children, aa coat, sponge, elate, etc. 

These cards may be used for oral and written ex- 
ercises. They will be a saving of the teacher's 
time in the clasB, be a great help in language, and 
prevent copying, as each one haa different works. 
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\ BUSY-WORK TO AW IN READING. WRITING ■ 

I AND SPELLING. H 

Small cards conl^ining eeptirate vords, irhicih 
may be combmed in eeutcacce, may be done ap in 
packagca and distributt-d to the children, to be ax- 
ranged by them, and then copied on their alatee. 
Extra noima and verbs may be placed in each pack- 
age, so several different sentences may be made. 
I Where script is taught in the beginning, it is 

I beat to have the words written or [ninted in ecrqit 

I apoo the cards. 



BUSY-WORK IN LANGUAGE. 

TO TEACn CORRECT DBE OF VERB, 

The following questions may be written upon 
the board, which the children may copy, and be 
taught to answer in the affirmative, using the cor- 
rect verb. 

In a short time they will be able to make their 
own questions, the teacher simply placing the verbs 
upon the boai-d. 

Did you go out to-day f 

^n«.— Yes, I Kent out (o-day. 

Did you eee the girl ? 

^n«.— ^Ycfl, I saw the girL 

Did you bay a pencil ) 



BUSY-WORK IN LAHQUAOE, 

Did John light the lamp ! 

Did Mary find her handkerchief ? 

Did Albert give his brother a penny ! 

Did Samuel teaiw the room f 

Did CSiarles run to school ! 

Did yoti study your lesson ! 

Did Helen /c(m the baby f 

Did Mtb. Stevens make the dress ? 

Did the cat drink the "lilTc j 

Did Mr. Smith ring the bell ? 

Did Susan wring the towel 1 

Did the baby ^iry for the orange ? 

Did Peter Aan^ up his hat 3 

Did NeUie ^ng the eong ? 

Did you think of me ! 

Did Johnny /aH down stairs ? 

Did Andrew throw the ball ! 

Did Margaret write a letter ? 

Did you forgive your brother t 

Did Sarah forget her book ? 

Did Amanda sweep the room J 

Did Eate dry the clothes ! 

Did the dog catch the rabbit ? 

Did you hem the ruffle 1 

Did Daniel draw the picture ? 

Did Mark ioAe the slate ? 

Did Annie blow the light ? 

Did George shoot the bird ! 

Did the heavy weight sink the ship ? 

Did you seek the little child ! 
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Did Walter rise early) 

Did the sheep lie down) 

Did you cltooae that book? 

Did your mother sleep well? 

Did Jack stotm across the rivert 

Did Austin tear hja coat) 

Did the mouse bite the cake? 

Did the blacksmith strike the iron? 

Did the soldiere fight in the wart 



BUSY-WORK IN LANGUAGE. 

TO TEACH CORRECT USE OF ARTICLE. 

Ist. The acholare may write the foUowing words, 
placing an before each. 

2d. The teacher may write a certain number of 
these words upon the board, which the children may 
copy, using an, and they may supply the same num- 
ber of different words where a should be used. 

3d. They may write sentences, using these words 
with an before them. 

4th. When learned, they may write theni from 



ox, 


acre, 


eagle, 


oyster. 


ax, 


olive. 


angle. 


answer, 


ant, 


oven, 


angel, 


anchor, 


urn, 


oval, 


altar, 


icicle, 


inn, 


iron, 


honor, 


armory. 


eye, 


axle, 


arbor, 


orange. 


awl. 


hour, 


anvil, 


ostrich, 
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ape, echo, agate, 


anemone, 


owl, organ, artiet. 


emerald, 


ark, agent, apple. 


arsenal. 


overseer, idle boy, 


American, 


oil-can, errand-boy, 


Ehjglishman, 


ink-TTdl, apartment. 


Austi-ahan, 


airy room, elephant. 


Irishman, 


open door, advertisement, 


African, 


BVSY-WORK. 


OMITTED WORDS. 




The scholars may copy upon their slates the fol- ^| 


lowing sentences, applying the omitted words : | 


Iron is heavy. 


^ 


Feathers are hght. 


^1 


The sea deep — salt. 


^1 


mountain high. 


^^^^H 


elephant large. 


^^^^^H 


Glass smooth. 


^^^^^H 


A grater rough. 


^^^^^H 


Cake soft. 


^^^^^H 


Iron heavy. 


^^^^^1 


The aun — bright. 


^^^^^1 


Snails slow. 


^^^^^H 


Sugar sweet. 


^^^^^1 


Vinegar sour. 


^^^^^1 


A knife sharp. 


^^^^H 


Horsen ■ useful 


^H 


, A vaUey low. 


J 
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Flowers beautiful. 

Mucilage sticky. 

Wool and fur warm. 

Ice cold. 

Thread - 
aoth— 
Grass — 
Slates — 
Snow — 



- spun. 

- woven, 
-green. 

- pencils — 

- white. 

The sky blue. 

Sponges poroW 

Coal black. 

Lemons oranges 

Bark brown. 



Blood - 

Violets 

Rubber 



brittle! 



yellow. 



red. 

- purple. 

— whale-bone 



elastic. 



BUSY-WORK. 



OPPOSITES. 



The following list may be copied by the children, 
and by the side of each column they may supply the 
opposite meaning of the words. 



up. 


down. 


right. 


wrong. 


bother, 


hot. 


cold. 


clear. 


cloudy. 


screw, 


left. 


etc. 


light. 


etc. 


button. 


top, 




weak, 




coming, 


old, 




just, 




large, 
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wet, 


poor. 


white, 


big, 


good, 


wrong. 


tan, 


kind, 


larger, 


even. 


hard. 


frigid, 


boy, 


thick, 


grant, 


day, 


«M 


brave, 


in. 


wen. 


empty. 


run, 


head. 


broad, 


etend, 


front. 


hitter, 


obey, 


floor, 


round, 


hill, 


first. 


poUte, 


loud, 


man. 


hungry. 


open. 


spring, 


island. 


deep, 


winter, 


inside. 


Blow, 


uncle, 


morning, 


true, 


niece, 


north, 


tame, 


father, 


east, 


fresh, salt, 


brittle, 


sunrise. 


freah, stale, 


crooked. 


opaque. 


forward, 


orderly. 


ugly. 


husband, 


healthy, 


tired, 


generous. 


grateful, 


sweet, 


hegianing, 


public. 


land, 


country. 


sharp, 


rough. 


locked. 


fastened. 


bolted, 


coarse. 


foolish. 


ignorant, 


civilized, 


northeast. 


northwest, 


asleep, 


hoi'izontal, 


living, 


perfect, 


atupid, 


nothing, 
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BUSY 'WORK. 

COMPARISONS. 

As shy as a fox. 

As strong as a lion. 

As mischievous as a monkey. 

As cunning as a kitten. 

As busy as a bee. 

As black as a crow. 

As swift as an eagle. 

As stubborn as a mule. 

As blind as a bat. 

As slow as a snail. 

As light as a feather. 

As quick as a flash. 

As lively as a cricket. 

As heavy as lead. 

As high as a moimtain. 

As low as a valley. 

As smooth as glass. 

As rough as a grater. 

As green as grass. 

As white as snow. 

As black as ink. 

As red as blood. 

As blue as the sky. 

As hard as iron. 

As soft as silk. 

As sharp as a razor. 

As clear as crystal. 

As sweet as honey. 




BUSr-WOSE. 
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As BOUT as Tinegar. 

Ab bitter as gall. 

As light as day. 

As dark as night. 

As timid as a hare. 

As tough as an ox. 

As good as gold. 

As innocent as a lamb. 

The teacher may place a few of these sentencea 
on the board at a time, and talk with the children 
about them. When they are familiar with them, 
the quality or object may be erased, and the chil- 
dren, copying the sentencea upon their slates, may 
supply the omitted words. 



BUST-WORK. 

DEFINITrONS. 

One who teaches is called s 
preaches ' 



writes 
plays 

reads 
builds 
works 
thinks 
sews 

BOWS 

farms 
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One who idles is called an 





'* laughs 


n 


a 




" digs 


ii 


<( 




'* learns 


11 


<c 




'* loves 


(( 


ii 




'' tattles 


tc 


ii 




(' fights 


(i 


ii 




'* gives 


(( 


ii 




'* runs 


(i 


u 




" hunts 


(i 


u 




'^ swims 


<c 


u 




'* prints 


<i 


ii 




^' sings 


({ 


u 




^* spins 


ii 


u 




" weaves 


<( 


ii 


BUSY' 


TFOi?isr. 


PBEFERRNOES. 


What color 


do 


you like bestt 




^* fruit 








'* vegetable 








'* meat 








* play 








'* flower 








^* berry 








'* season 








^* holiday 








'* drink 








* story-book 








'* day of the wee 


^k do you like best f 



BUST' WORK. 




es 


What montli do you like beat! 




" aniioEa 








" bird 




" 




" work 




" 




" study 




" 




" insect 




" 




" mineral 




" 




" kind of pie 




" 




*' kind of cake 




" 




" kind of nuts 




a 




" kind of fish 




i 
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DEAWHJO. 

Garde of different shapes, small box corerfl, 
blocks,' wooden forms, and similar objects may be 
given to the children. They may place them on 
their slates, hold them firmly, and draw lines 
around them with a sharp pencil, as smoothly as 
possible. This may be difficult at first, for small 
children, and probably may require much practice. 
They may fill their slates full. Each time they may 
have a different form. 

After a while they may combine the forms to 
make crude designs. The teacher may give them 
the idea on tho board, after which they may use 
their own ingenuity. 

when they can use these simple forma nicely, 
shapes of leaves, flowers, fruit, simple objects, an'' 
portions of simple designs, such aa are vieeA. ^ 
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wall paper Eind carpets, may lie cut out and used in 
the same way. Care must be taken to cut the edges 
very smoothly. 

The children may oe allowed paper and pencils 
whuii their work warrants it. This is a step towards 
designing, and makes a very pleasant occupation. 



\ the 



BUSY-WOBK. 

DBATnSO JtND OOLOatNO. 

Designs may be drawn on the board by the 
teacher, and colored with crayons. These may be 
copied by the children, at first upon their slates, 
and when done sufficiently well, they may be fur- 
nished with paper sind colored crayons, 

The children may be t<iught to make designs 
themselves ; a great variety of pretty ones may be 
made with the square and circle. In coloring, they 
may use their own taste, but should be taught to 
select colors which hai-monize. 

Loaves, flowers, trees, fences, and a great variety 
of objects may be drawn and colored—the coloring 
adding greatly to the children's pleasure, and keep- 
ing them busOy and hai>pily employed a long 
time. 

Books with pictures for coloring may be given 
to the very best, and when very expert, a box of 
paints may be added. This will stimulate them in 
their work. 
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QUESTIONS. 




Let the pupils write the answers to these 


Ques 


tions upon their slates. 




What is your name » 




How old are you } 




Where do you live ? 




Where were you horn) 




How many brothers have you ? 




How many sistera have you ? 




What is your father's first name ? 




What is your mother's first name t 




What Bchoo! do you attend ! 




What is yom- teacher's name ) 




■ What do you study ? 


.1 


What study do you like best J 


_^^^^^d 


What do you do at home ? 


^^^^^M 


In what country do you live 1 


^^^^^M 


In what State do you live ? 


^^^^^M 


In what city or town do you live t 


^^^^^M 


In what county do you live ! 


■ 


OCCUPATIONS. 


SZEBOISBB WITH C4HD-BOAED, PAPEB, BTO 




With pieces of card or perforated hoard, cut in | 


Strips, and wooden tooth-picks, many objects 


may ■ 
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be formed. The card-board may be pricked with 
inB to admit the ends of the sticks. 

Fences and gatea may be very easily made; and 
the children may be allowed to use their own in- 
genuity. 

Soaked peoa may bo usod with the sticks, with 
which a still greater variety of objects may bo 
made; as air castlee, furniture, houses, fences, etc. 
In kindergarten materials may be found cubes of 
cork and wires for this purpose. 

Boxes. —Pieces of card-board may be converted 
into boxes by pasting them together with slips of 
paper. When they are nicely made, fancy pictures 
may be pasted on them, and they may be retained 
in school or the children may be allowed to give 
them away. 

Paper-Folding. ^Small squares of paper may be 
furnished to the childien, with which they may be 
taught to make boats, soldier-caps, pin-wheels, cor- 
nucopia, and many other objects. With slips of 
paper they may be taught to make lamp-ligbters. 
Newspapers may be used to practice upon, and 
afterward colored paper may be given. 

The best work should be retained for a while, at 
least, and placed where it con bo seen daily by the 
class. 

Boxes may be ornamented with some of the de- 
signs, and flogs may he made with them also. 
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Envklopkb. —The shapes of envelopes, of different 
sizes, may bo di-awn upon card-board and cut out. 
These, with hght brown paper, may be given to the 
older children. They may mark the forms of the 
envelopes, cut them out, fold, and, with mucilage 
or gum tragacanth, paste them. These envelopes 
may be used to practice addressing letters. 

Puzzles. — Stare, crosses, squares, circles, ob- 
longs, leaves, etc.. may be drawn on card-board and 
cut in various ways to form puzzles. These may be 
pla<«d in little boxes, bags, or envelopes, with the 
names of the designs upon them. The children will 
enjoy puzzling them out. 

Pictures may be pasted on card-board, and cut 
and used in the same way, 

Pahoels. — Pieces of paper and small articles, 
such as blocks, shoe-pegs, slats, tooth-picks, and 
button-moulds, may be given to the children. With 
these they may be taught to do up neat little par- 
cels and tie them with cord. 

Steinginq Straws, etc. — Squares of colored pa- 
per and short pieces of colored straw may be 
strui^ together ; the children should be taught to 
place the needle in the middle of each paper. 

Button-moulds may be colored and strung, also 
beads. The teacher may select the ordar in which 
the colore are to be used. 

PASTiNa.— A chain of rings may be made by 
pasting together.*hort slips of colored paper. These 
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^^^H cbainB make very pretty decoratioiiB when festooned 

^^^V from the chandeliers or hung on the walls. At 

P ChristmaB time they may be used, with pretty 

I effect, upon Chrietmafl trees. 



SLAT-WEAVING. 

Bundles of slats may be distributed among the 
BcbolftTB. The chUdren may be taught to weave 
them in many ways. At first, designs may be 
diawn upon the board for the children to copy. 

Picture-frames and fancy baskets may also be 



The slats may bi? dyed,* and then woven in 
ferent iiatbnis rtimilar to the jis^piT weaving. It 
would bc! well to begin with the slat weaving first. 



EXERCISES WITH SCRAP-BOOKS. 

Old copy hooka may bo saved and given to the 
childi'en for scrap-booka to paste pictures in. The 
pictures may he furnished by both the children ajid 
teacher. Whore the pictures are mifflciently light 
they may be colored with crayons or paints. 

Narrow pieces of colored paper may be pasted 
around the pictures for frames. The narrow stripS' 

> The dlajnonil Sje». used for oolorlng egga, may be used witb 
iltUe trouble sua expooso. 
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of paper may be pasted in various forma— as fences, 
cliairB, houses, windows, benches and boxes. 

Muslin scrap-books may be made by the chil- 
dren, the edges may be worked in button-hole stitch, 
with colored yam or w^orsted to keep them from 
fraying. Strjmetimea covers of sample hooka from 
dry-goods stoi-es may be obtained, which answer 
nicely for binding. 



EXERCISES IN SEWING. 

Writing paper or stiff brown paper may b-i 
folded and run through the sewing-machine (noi 
sewed) in many different ways. It may then be un- 
folded and sewed, backstitch, with colored crewelfi 
or worsted, by the children, Eegular designs may 
also be made with the machine. 

Outlines of a variety of objects, a» chEiirs, stools, 
tables, tools, leaves, flowers, insects, birds, animals, 
letters and numbers, may be drawn on cards or 
card-board. These may be pricked by the children, 
with large pins, at short distances apart for sewing. 
Cards already drawn, with the places marked for 
pricking, may be purchased where kindergarten 
materials are sold. 

As the cards are finished they may be laid aside, 
and occasionally be distributed to the class, to be 
used as language or object lessons. 

Coarse card-board may be used and served in an 
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endlees variety of ways and designs. These exer- 
cisea will help little children very much in becoming 
accurate in their obaervation and work. 

They may at first begin with simple marks, then 
croSBOB, and very gradually take more difficult 
figures. 

It is well to t«ach the children to make the alpha- 
bet in croBB-etitch, as the knowledge may be utilized 
in marking towels and clothing. 

Where the class is very large a portion may work 
at a time, a monitor may be appointed to thread 
needles, if necessary, and attend to the work. 



EXERCISES WITH PAPER IN MAKING 

ELOWERS. 
The children may be taught to fold slips of tissue 
paper and cut in the shape of fiower-leaves. In 
making roses, three bizes of leaves should be used. 
The leaves may be unfolded and the larger ones 
moulded io the palm of the hand, with the thumb; 
the edges may be slightly rolled with a shawl pin. 

A small common porcelain button may be fast- 
ened to the end of a small short wire. A hole may 
be pricked in the middle of each leaf with the pin. 

Put the wire through the holes of the smallest 
leaves first, and fold around the button. The outer 
leaves need not be folded down, but allowed to lie 
loosely, like an qpen flower. 
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A little wax may be placed at-^^jkhe. base of the 
outer leaves to fasten them securely to titie wire. 

These paper flowers look pretty buiiched-"logether 
and placed over pictures in the scho61'r(>0IX^ or 
arranged in little baskets and hung up. 

White, red, pink, and yellow tissue paper arie-th§.j' 
prettiest colors to use. 

Quite small children may be taught to make the : 
flowers. It is very pretty work in the family. 



SLATE WORK. 

Names of web-footed birds. 

** scratchers. 

" birds of prey, 

" runners. 

" waders. 

** cud-chewers. 

'* hoofed animals. 

** fur-bearing animals. 

" nocturnal animals. 

** homed animals. 

" flesh eaters. 

** grain eaters. 

'* common animals. 

*' wild animals. 

** insects. 

*' young of animals. 

'^ houses of animals. 

" relations. 

*' holidaya 
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Namep gf-fAll flowera. 


4- 


berries. 


l« 


nuts. 


«4 


meats. 


• • C4 


grains. 


' 44 


groceries. 


«« 


fancy articles. 


C« 


dry -goods. 


«« 


spring v^etables. 


«« 


summer vegetables. 


44 


fall vegetables. 


li 


seeds used for food. 


C4 


roots used for food. 


li 


stems used for food. 


«C 


leaves used for food. 


ti 


trees used for building. 


n 


minerals. 


ti 


garments. 


(i 


stores, 


Ci 


things in the room. 


11 


things in the street. 


ti 


parts of the body. 


tt 


parts of the house. 


Ci 


furniture. 


4i 


thing made of gold. 


«c 


'' of leather. 


«« 


** ** marble. 


« 


" " wood. 


(( 


" " brick. 


(( 


•• " stone. 


(( 


•* " day. 
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Names of thing made of straw, 

" " " paste-board, 

. leeson may be made of each of these subjects. 



SLATE WORK, 



HISCELLANEODB. 



Name 3 things the door has. 
Name 3 things the chair has. 
Name 5 things the room haa. 
Name 4 things the book has. 
Name 3 things the table has. 
Name 4 things the cat can do. 
Name 4 things the horse can Ao. 
Name 4 things the dog can do. 
Name 3 qualities of glass. 
Name 3 quaUties of writing pspat. 
Name 3 qualities of slate. 
Name the parts of a coat. 
Name the parts of shoes. 
Name the parts of a hat. 
Name the parts of a clock. 
Name the objects in the room made of miner 
Bubstances, 

Of vegetable subetancea. 

Of animal substances. 

Name 3 things on which you can write. 

Name 3 things with which you can write. 

Name 3 things in which you can ride. 

Name 3 things on which you can ride, 

Name things without life that have 4 1q 
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Name something vdth 3 legs. 
Name thiiigij mthout life that have mouths. 
Name things without iifii that have heads. 
Name thin^ without life that have arms. 
Name things without life that have feet. 
Write B things that you can stie. 
Write 3 things that you can hear. 
Write 3 things that you can feel. 
Write 8 things that you can taste. 
Write 6 things that you can do. 
Write the days of tho week. 
Write the months of the year. 
Write the colors. 
Write boys' names. 
Writ« girls' names. 
Write names of streets. 
Write your full name. 
Write your initials. 
Write your father's initials. 
Write your mother's initials. 
Write the initials of your State. 
Draw the outlines of an envelope and write your 
address upon it. 

Name something wrong. 
Name something right. 



I BIEi 

^^^B Bevei 



EIESCISES WITH OBJECTS TO TEACH THE 

KINGDOMS. 

Each child may have a hox or bag containing 

several things from each kingdom— as stones, nuts, 

wood, marbles, fur, sponge, wool, cotton. 
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horse-haip, seeds, etc. These articles may be lai^ely, 
if not entirely, supplied by the childi-en. They may 
be allowed to have their names written upon their 
boxes or bags, ■which will give them a sense of own- 
ership, and will encoura^ them to get a nice and 
varied collection. 

The teacher may tell them to open their boxes or 
bags and take out something that did not grow. If 
they make mistakes, question them closely until 
they find they are wrong. This will lead them to 
think. Let each one hold up and name very quickly 
what he has taken out, stating that it did not 
grow. 

Next, have them take out something that grew, 
whether vegetable or animal. Lead them to see 
that things that grow have life. " Things that do 
not grow are called minerals, or mineral substances ; 
that of which a thing is made is called its sub- 
stance." Question them as to the things they have 
selected that grow, whether they came from plants 
or animals. "Things that come from plants are 
called vegetable subetancee. Things that come 
from animals are called animal substances. " "What 
can the animal do which the vegetable cannot? 
When the animal wants things, what can he do ? 
Can the vegetable or plant move of itself ? 

When they understand the three kingdoms, the 
teacher may ask for objects belonging to any one, 
and have them select ; or have tbem select any 
article and tell where it belongs. 
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When left to amuse themselvea, they may ar- 
range their objectiH in groups, placing all the 
Bubetances togetbur, the vegetable, etc 



EXERCISES WITH OBJECTS TO TEACH THE 
TERMS. NATURAL AND MANUFACTURED. 

The objects may now be claaeified in a different 
way. Let them abow you something that God 
made. Then something that man made. Lead 
them to eee that Gtod uees man to help make 
things. "Things that Oud made are caQed nat- 
ural. Things that man made are said to be man- 
ufactured." They may arrange their objects 
according to these claBBes. 

They may now maJce their selections, telling to 
what kingdom they belong, and whether they are 
natural or nmnufactured. 

They may be continually adding to their collec- 
tions, and have daily leaaons upon particular ol> 
jects, until they gain a knowledge of all the common 
things around them. 

Lessons upon qualities may follow, the teacher 
supplying any needed articles. 
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EXERCISES WITH OCCUPATION CARDS* TO 
TEACH LANGUAGE AND NUMBER. 

These cards contain on one side the parts of 

speech, in print and script; on the other, simple 
examples in the four rules. Each part of speech ie 
printed on a different colored card. There is also a 
set of alphabet cards. 

These cards may be distributed to the class and 
used in a great variety of ways. The smallest 
children may simply write the word that is on 
their card upon their Blates; the older ones may 
write a sentence contaioing the word; if the word 
begin with a capital letter, they must place it at the 
beginning of the sentence ; they may also copy the 
examples printed on the opposite side, and supply 
the answers. 

They may write a certain number of statements 
containing the word, and the same number of ques- 
tions ; or questions and answers alternately. 

When the words are names of animals, they may 
tell what they can do, what they eat, where they 
live, whether good for food, name of the food, name 
of their young, kind of covering, kind of feet, kind 
of teeth, uses to man, etc. 

When names of objects, they may tell all they 

* Pab. bj F. F. Wldttler, Farmlne1«D, Maine. Prioe, tlXO. 
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knon about them ; of what materials made, of what 
TiBC, when and where used, their parte or shapes of 
parts. 

If capable they may write a little atory about the 
animal or object. 

When the cards contain verbs, they may write 
the different forms of the verb, or sentences using 
the different forms. They may name the different 
people or animals that perform the action. 

When the words are adjectives, they may name 
all the things to which they may be applied. 

The cards may be distributed raiscellaneouBl jr ; 
several may be given to each child. 

Nouns.— The teacher may ask those to raise their 
hands, or stand, who have najnes of persons, ani- 
mals, birds, parts of body, things to eat, things to 
use, things that grow out of the earth, animaJa with 
two legs, with four legs, relations, things to wear, to 
live in, and articles used in the house. 

Vkrbs. ^Things that people do, that animate do, 
that people and animals both do. 

Adjechtveb. — Names that show size, color, quan- 
tity, quahty or kind, length, number, 

Paosoons. — Words that stand for people, for ob- 
jects, for boys and men, for girls and women, for 
both, used in asking questions, in speaking of one- 
self, of another, of one, of more than one, 

ADVBBB8.— Words that tell time, ask questions, 
answer questions, show quantity. 

OoiTJUWCTioNS. — Words that connect other words, 
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Pbepositioks. — ^Words that show relation. 

Number Side of Cards. — ^The children may stand 
and read the examples with the answers, or form 
them into practical examples. 

Alphabet Cards may be used to spell out words, 
or to print upon their slates. Spaces may be ruled 
on their slates for the height of the letters. They 
may be encouraged to take great pains to make 
them accurately. They will enjoy printing their 
own names in large letters. 

Where it is not convenient to buy the cards, they 
may be made, or the words may be written upon the 
board and numbered, the children taking the num- 
bers according to their seats, and placing their own 
word on the top of the slate, underlining it. 



The Best Educational Periodicals. 



The School Journal 



Is published week)/ at fi-'ja a year and is In its 25111 jear. It is the 
oldcBt, best known and widest circnlaled educational weekly in the 
U. S. The Jouknal Is filled with ideai thai will surely advimte the 
teachers' conception of educatian. The best brain work on ihe work 
of professioDal teaching is found in it— not theoretical essays, nor 
pieces scissored out of other journals. _ The Monthly School Board 



buildings, heating', and ventilation, s 

The Primary School 

is published montlily from September to June at Si.ooa year. It is 
the ideal paper for primary teachers, being devoted alrnost eiduEivelr 
to original primary methods and devices. Several entu-ely new lea- 
tuies this year of great value. 

The Teachers- Institute 

ii published mi 

and from the s< ^ 

V/assKirtediaiSjSbeenlhe in^stfefiu/ar/iiucritwna/tnontiiyfui/iiA..., 

ciiculatiug ia every state. It is Snely printed and crowded with iilus- 

iralioQS made specially for it. Every study lauglit by the teacher la I 

covered in each issue. Tbe lai^e chart supplemeDts with each issue I 

aie very popular, 

educational foundations. 

This is nut a paper, but a series of small monthly volunii_. , 

year, that bear 00 Professional Teaching. It is useful tor those who I 
want to study the foundations of educition ; for Normal Schools, 
Training Classes, Teacheri' Inslilules and individual teachers. If you. 
desire to teach professionally you will waul it Handsome pape* 1 
covers, 64 pp. each month. The History, Science, Methods, and 
Civics of educatioa are discussed each mouth, and it also contains all 
of the N. Y. State Eaanunatloii Questions and Answers. ' 
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OUR times 



I specially wriilCB for the school room. It is the brightest 
and best edited paper of curieot events published, and so cheap that it 
can be afforded by every pupil. 30 cents a year. Club rales, 35 cents. 

•„• StUtt Ihe fapir suited la your needs and send for a ft 
ivtple, SampUs of all the papers (40 cents iiiotth) /o 



E.L. KELLOGG & CO., ^2Ll55i^i^SiS 
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PARKER'S 

Talks on f 
Pedagogics. 



Col. Francis W. Parker, 

<■/ Ikd Cut CfUHIj, Nowm. 



Col. Parker ncedi no inlraduclloa [□ Ihe teachrn of America. Tb 
thouiaodi wUo havcdtawa aid and Insprialion fiom the Talks nn Ttachin^ 
■ud all to whom Ibe name of Col. Parlier hiu for yeari ilood for aggres- 
■ire leaJetsbip ia education will want this book, whicli coaUins tbe lesulU 
of the aulbur's riHost malum tbaugbl and work. 

The book \t the most matuie eiprei'doa o[ the educational belief of 
It! auihur, formed after many yean of study and investigation. 

The Ideas presented and Ihe method* outlined are the outcome of 
work done in the Cook Co. Normal Schoui. The doctriae of coacentra- 
tion alone U of Kufficieot Importance and inteteit to arrest the attentioD o( 
every thlnklnc teacher in America. 

WHAT IT CONTAINS: 

The fotlovlne litlei of the chapters of the book will indicate the sil_ 
lecttof which it treats: Chap. I. The Child; Chap. 11. The Central Sub- 
jects of Study ; Chap. 111. Form as a Mode of Judpnenl ; Chap. IV. Number 
audita Relation to the Central Subjects; Chap. V. What can be done with 
numbers [Chap. VI. Attention; Chap, VU. Observation ; Chap. VIII. Lan- 

euaee and Hearing Language; ■"" — '^ " — -■ ' '— r^ ■•-■■--- - 

Mie Central Subject; Chap. X. M 

EipresBi»e Acu; Chap. XII. A., -. 

pres^iiin; Chap. XIII. Speech and Wilting ; Chap. XIV. School 

roeol and Moral Training; Chap. X" ' "-- "--'^-- 

centration ; Chap. XVI. Democracy 

Thewholemake*alarEevolume _ ., „ 
have been spent in its preparation. Nearly aooo advance orders huvE oeen 
received lor it. It b finely printed and durably bound as a book of its 
value and importance deserves to be. There are topic headings and ques- 
tions for tbe student. 

Price, J1.50; to teachcta, $1.20; 1p09lB.^t*^ ^*i ""*^ 

\L. KELLOGG & CO., ^eNvXail5.«a.\t'K«.'My4« 
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Browning's Educational Theories. 

By Obcab Browning, M.A,, of King's College, Cambridge, 

Eng. No. 8 of Beading Circle LOtTary Beriea. Cloth, I61110, 

• S37 pp. Price, 50 cents; to Uadters, 40 cents; by mail, S 

cents extra.. 

This work has been before tbe public some time, and for s 

general sketch of the Hiatflry of Education It bas no superior. 

Our editiou contains seTera! new features, making it epeciallj 

valuable aa a teat-book for Normal Schools, Teachers' Claaaea, 

Reading Circles, Teachers' Jnatitutea, etc., as well as tbe student 

of education. Tbese new features are: (1) Bide-heads giying the 

subject of each paragraph; (2) each chapter is followed by an 

analysis; (3) a very full new index; (4) also an appendix on 

"Froebel," and the "American Common School." 

OUTLINE OF CONTENTS. 

I, Education among the Greeka^Music and Gymnastic Theo- 
ries of Plato and Aristotle; II. Roman Education — Oratory; lit 
Humanistic Education; IV. The Realists— Ratich and Oomenius; 
V. The Naturalists — Rabelais and Montaigne; VI, English 
Humorists and Uealists— Roger Aacham and John Milton; VII, 
Locke; VIII- Jesuits and Jansenlsti; IX, Housseau; X. Pes- 
taloari; XI. Kant, Fichle, and Herbart; XII. The English Pub- 
lio School ; Xm. Froebel ; XIV. The American Common 
School. 

PRESS NOTICES. 

Ed. Conrant. — " l^ia edition surpassea atbere in Ita (tdiLptability l«gtiU' 
eral use," 

Col. Sohool Joumal.—" Can b« used as a text-book In the HlBtO[7 of 
Education," 

Fa, Ed. Kews.— " A volume that con be used aa a Ceit-book on ths HIs- 



£d. Baviaw, Can.- 




S. L. BELLOaa lb CO.. NEW YORK A CStOAGO. 
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Augsburg's Easy Things to Draw. 

By D. R AcoBBimo, Rapt. Druwing at Salt Lake Oity, ITtali. 
Quarto, darable and elegftnt cardboard cover. 80 pp., with 
31 pngBB of plates, containing over 200 different flguies. 
Price, 30 centa; lo tmchert, 21 centa; bf mair, 4 centa eitia. 
TUa book ii not dsBigned to present a eyatem of drawing. It 
ii a collection of drnirings made in the simplest possible way, and 
so conatrnoted that any one may leprodace them. Its design is 
to fumisb a liand-book oontaining diawingH as would be needed 
lor the Bohool-room tor object laaaons, drawing lesaons, bnsy 
work. Tliia collection may be used in connection witb any ays- 
tem of drawing, bb it contains esamplee suitable for practice. It 
roay also be used alone, as a means of learning the art of draw- 
ing. As will be seen from the above the idea of this book is new 
and novel. Those who have eeon it are delighted with it as il no 
exactly fills a wont. An index enables the teacher to refer in- 
stantly to a simple drawing of a est, dog, lion, coffee-beny, eto, 
Onr list ol Blackboard Stouoila ia in the same line. 

Augsburg s Easy Drawings for the Geo- 

OBIPHT Clabs. By D. E. AuoBBmio, B. P., author of "Eaay 
TbingH to Draw. " Contains 40 large plates, each oontaining 
from 4 to 60 aepaiate drawings. 9G pp., quarto cardboard 
cover. Price 60 cents; to Uachera, 40 oentsj by mail 5 centd 

In this volume is the same excellent work that was noted in Mr. 
Augsburg'a '-EaHy Things to Draw." He does not here aeekto 
present a system of drawing, bat to give a collection of drawings 
made in the simplest possible way, and so constructed that any 
one may reproduce them. Leading educators believe that draw, 
tug has not occupied the position in the school course hereto- 
fore that it ought to have occupied: that it is the moat efiectoal 
means of presenting facts, especially in the sciences. The author 
bus used it in tbis book to illustrate geography, giving draw- 
ings of plants, animals, and natural features, and calling at- 
tention to steps in drawing. The idea is a novel one, and it ia 
believed that the practical manner in which the subject is treated 
— '" moke the book a popular one in the sohool-room. Each 
'~ ~ '' osite a lesson that may be uaei^ ' 
le plates instantly to the eye. 




Curries Early Education. 

" The Principles and Practice of Early and Infant School 
Education?' By JAMES CcitEiE, A. M., Prin. Church of 
Scotland Training College, Edinbureh. Author of 
" Common School Education," etc. With an introduction 
by Clarence E. Meleney, A. M., Supt. Schools, Pateraoo, 
N. J. Bound in blue cloth, gold, Iflrao, 390 pp. Price, 
$1.S5 ; to teachers, (i.oo ; by maU, 8 centa extra. 

WHY THIS BOOK IS VALUABLE, 

1. Peatolozzi ^ve New England its educational aupremacy. 
The Peatalozzian wave struck this country more than forty 

Tears ago, and produced a mighty shock. It set New Eng- 
land to thinking. Horace Mitnn became eloquent to help on 
the change, and went up and down Massachusetts, urging in 
eameat tones the change proposed by the Swiss educator. 
Wiiat gave New England its educational supremacy was its 
reception of Festalozzi's doctrines. Page, Fbilbrick, Barnard 
were all his disciples. 

2. It is the work of one of the best expounders of Pei»- 
telozzi. 

Forty years ago there was an upheaval in education. Paft- 
talozzi a words were acting like yeast upon educators ; thou- 
sands had been to visit his schools at Yvetdun, and on their 
return to their own lands had reported the wonderful scenes 
they bad witnessed. Rev. James Cuirie comprehended the 
movement, and sought to introduce it. Grasping the ideas of 
this great teacher, he spread them in Scotland ; hat that 
coun&y waa not elastic and receptive. Still, Mr. Currie'a . 
presentation of them wrought a great change, and he is to ha 
reckoned as the most powerful exponent of the new ideas in 
Scotland. Hence this book, which contains them, must b» 
considered aa a treaaure by the educator. 

3. This volume is really a Manual of Principles of Teaching. 
It exhibits enough of the principles to make the teacher 

inteHig^t in her practice. Most manuals give details, but no 
foundation principles. The first part lays a psychological 
basis — the only one there is for the teacher ; and this is done 
in a simple and concise way. He declares emphatically that 
taaohing cannot be learned empirically. That is, that one can- 
not watch a teacher and see how he does it, and then, imitftt' 
ing, claim t^ be a teacher. The priucinleB va.ua.tV)«\MKcaM^ 
iL It 4b a Manual of Pmctic* m T%baWul. 
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so S. Z. KBLtoaO * CO.. NEW YORK <C CHTCAQO. 

IVelcb's Talks on Psychology AppUed i 

TKAttiiHo, By A. B. WnLrn. LL,D., Ez-Prea. of the Iowa Agricui- 

tnral CuUtfrc M AmM, luwk. CluUi, I)tmo, IW pp. Price, U 

ccnli; fo liaclitri, 4U ccnU; by maU, G cents extra. 

This UUle book bai boua wTttteu for the poipose o( belplng 111* 

MidNir tn ilolnir tnore eSecUrv work In the aobool-rooin. The instmo- 

t«n In our B:lMob ue IwnlHif with Ibe bnachea tliej teocb, but de- 

ftcfcDlln knowledge ot the moilai powers whose derelopmeDt Iherseek 

lopromoU. But nuproflclenc)rUuitdo«SDOt Inclade the jdul^iirFnind, 

-laererqiwlKrrarllHiworkof teaching. ThBteachermastcompivbcnd 

... . — .„ .... .1,.^ ji.i . — t- 1 1 — .||g ^ifftt put forth 

le tacnltf imert«d, 
urged 1^ e ' 

a be tr^oed Iherebr, are eqaall; a 
to Hitooeniai leacmng. 

WHAT IT CONTAINS. 

PiRTl.— ClHpWrl. MlnilGrowtU ■ml It^ Helpa. Chapter !.— The Feet 
Inn. Cluipt*r8.— TheWlllandlheBpoiUflBelt*™. Clmpler 4.— SensBllon. 
Chapter 6.— 8en»e FeroTillon. (JftthiiMiig (.Vuicepla. t:hapl«r 8.— Memorj 
and CoDception. CIiapl«r 7.— AiuUfKla aud Abairactlon. Clia]iter H.— Iin- 
uHnatlou and ClaaUAcatloD,— Chapter B.— Judgmeol and Bfuonlae, the 
lllnklnjcFaoulties. 

Past U.— Helps to Mind Urowth. Chnpter 1.— Education sod Che Heani 
of Attalulngil. Chapter S,— Train Ine of iha SeiwA. Chapters —tteadiag, 
Writing, aod Spelling. Ohapler •.-—Ooni position. Elemeutarj' Qramina^.. 

••• Thl* book, an will be Been from the content*, deals with •*— — *■ '■ 
ditferenlij from Dr. Jerome Allen's " Mind Btudles tor Young 
(■ame piicej reueutl; piihllxlied by lu. 

FROM THOSE WHO HAVE SEEN IT 

Co. Imp. Seamsu, LandDn, Canada.—" Here fluci it the mt 
practical! nlrnrinclimi to menial »clenCB I ha™ ever seen." 
Florida Sohool Jotiniftl.— " Iii cerlalnlr the btat adapted ai 



Iowa Hormal Monthly.-" The lent tor tlioaveraRe teacher." 

Prof. H. H, Seeley, Iowa 8tatB Honnal Bohool,-"! teelUiatrou have 

Que a very "icellent tiling fur the Uachen. Am Inclined to ililiili we will 




ProfreiliYB TeaohBr.-"Tlier8 Is no better work," 
- r^r. Bnart, Iowa,-" My flrrt thoiieW w«,>-WM*a.-tf*!\.'^ 
thw bmoys of BVury teaahar In lowa."^ 
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eiires&i KETHona arb soeool m&itaiiikzrt. 

nurrlc'a Barlv E 

FitcD'aArtotQueat 

•■ Artof Sei!Ur.„^ 

" Lectures un ToBching, 
BladstoDe'a Object leacbiog, - -. - 
Uuabes' HiBtakea in Teaching. Be^ edition. 
" SecurlDK aDtl Het&iolng AttentloD, E 
" How to Keep Orier. - - - 
Kellore'fl Sobool tlHiiBgenieDt. . - . 
"-Murry'B flow to Conduct tbe Keoltatlon, 

._. — 1. ^„.> ■"edo^ogloB. 



♦Parlier' -_^.„. 

" Talka oq TSBcMug', 

" Practical Tenchcr, . - . - . oi. 

'Pase'B Theory und Pniiitico of Teaching, - cL 

Patr]il;?e'B Quincy MetliDdB. illustrated, - - ol. 

Quick's How to TrHin tbo Uauorf, - - - paper 
*Reia'a Pedagogics, --..-.. ol. 
•itelnbart'H niociplee 

• " OlTlcHinBL 

•Hooper'9 Object TeBohlot, _ 

SldgwIck'sStlomlusln 80U00I, - - - - paper 

Bhaw aodDonnell'BSotioomevli'ca, - - - cl. 
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il Work lu S( 



I of Tea. 






MEIHODa IS SPHOIU. BUBJECT8. 

Qeog, Class, - paper . 






Augsburg a Easy Draifflags 
Easy Thlngfl — 
♦Buroz Step by Step Prloici . .... 

Calkliia' HowtaTeaObPlionlca, ... oi. 

Dewey's UowtoTeaoh Mannera, ... cl. , 

aindatoDB'a Object TeacblDg, .... paper 

Huglies' How to Keep Order, - . - . paper 
•lies' AClaaalnQeOinetrr . - - . - 

Jobnson'a Eduoalloo by Doing, ... d. , 

'Eellosir's How to Write CompoBltiaBS - • paper 

KeUogg'B Oeograpbr by Hap Urawlos - > cl. . 
•picture LaiiBua^K Card!>. 2 sets, eocb, 

Seeley'a Urube MeLhod of Tpucblag AiitLmetic, cl. 1 

" Qrube Iiles lo Tcacblbif Arltbiueao - cl. 
Smtth'a Itapid Practice t^arda. - - 33 sets, each 

Woodhull'B Eaay ElipeiimeDts id Science. - cl. 

FBIUABT AND EIITOEBOABTZH 

CaiEi*' Fnw to Teach Phonlos, ... ul, , 

Currle'8 Early EducatJOQ, ... - - cl. 1. 

Oladatone's Object Teaching, - . . . p^per 

Autobiography of Proehi'l, _ - - . 1.1 
■Toffmau'a Kindergarten Glfta, . • - 
■Inhnson's Education by Doing, - - . 
•KUburu's Manual of Elemoaloi? ToachlDg 



paper 



•smdalT'B VIrst Years at School. • 
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Munrkz TBAiviBa. 



n WooiJ working, - cl. .60 .' 

QUESTION BOOKS TOB T£A0HEB8. 
AoolyHoal Queation Series. OcoKTapbr. ' - vl. .SO 
^^ ■■ "U.S. H\aU>rf, - cL JO . 

*• » » Grammar, - - ol. .SO 

*EaucATiosAi. FomuATioNa. bound vol. "Vi-fB, paper 
* " ..... *ai.^ ou 1. 

N.Y. state Biamlniitlon Quest ona, - - - cL LOO . 

*Mtiaw'B National OuesUnn Rook lievihi rtWed. t 

Boutnirlok'ii Handv HcIlw. - . . - - el. l.nO . 

tJcuUiwlck'a Qutz UaDiiHl al TcHchlag. lltat edition, ol. .7G 

FHTSICAL EDUCATIOH and SCHOOL HTOtSSE. 
QroIT*iScnool Bniloiio, ..... paper 
UBCELLAITEODB, 



I'a Imiirovomentln EducstloD, - ■• • paiMtr 

Insr'a "Vowa aniJ Counlrj Buhool QulldlnBa, cl. BJO 

^uuooek's Best 100 Books, ----- paper 

Pooler'B N. V. Bcbool Law, - - . . - ol. JO 
Portrait of WushlnRlon. . . - . - 

•Walsh's Qrcot [lulors of the WorW, - .- - oL ,flO 

WIlhi'lm'B tttudonl'a Calpodur, - . . . paper SO 
BoB-itollefs of la Authors, eaoh, - - . 

Biseure aitd DuioanE booeb. 

•Arbor Day, Row to Celebrate It, ... paper 
BewtptloD Ua; Herioa, Q Noa. iSut MtAO poBtpOld.) ll^ai^h. JIO 
Song Trtaiures. ------- paper 

•Beat Primary Rooks, tieio ------- 

•WaahlDHton'B Birthday, How to Oelebrata It, - paper 

SOEOOL AFFABATirs, 

Bmlth'sRanldPrautlcsArltbtnetlo Cards, fSisetsI, Stab, ,S0 pd. 

"Standard^' Manikin. (Sold bj- Hubaorlpi Ion.) Price On appBoaUon. 
'■Man Wondurlul" Manikin, - - - - *.oo pd. 

Standard niuckbonrd SCcnBlla. MO dlffarent nos.. ■ 

from 5 to 50 c«iile each. Seud Cor apeclal catalORUe, ^M 

" Caique " Pencil siharpenor, - - - - l.BO •9'^M 

■ttusBell'B Bol or Lantern. ... - - BD.OO pob^H 

Standard Fhj'Bicliin's Hanlkln. (Sold by subscription.) ^'^ 

fff IDO pauo DlaaBined, Illustrated, dGSCriptlvo Catalogue of tbo abOTS 
and maoy other Method DookB, Teachers' Itelns. sent [reu. iOO page Cat- 
logue'of books lor leaohers, of all|publlBbi>rB. IlBbtecbool apparatUB. etc., 
•ent free. Each of those oonialn uur special leaohors' prices. 

E. L. KELLOQQ & CO., New York & Chicago. 



COMMENTS OF EDUCATORS OW PARKER'S 
TALKS OH PEDAGOGICS. 

" It Is in every respect an admirable book, replete with sound pbilos- 
opbj, and practical methods." — Supt. John SwetT, San Franciico. 

"I find the book slow reading since it obh^es me to keep up a 'brawn 
Study.' Every page bears eyidence of earnest study." 

—Dr. E. E. White, Oldo. 

" I am prepared to pronoanee It the greatest of Col, Parker's great 
works. It i; a work that should be studied by every teacher in the coun- 
tiy." —Supt. J. H. PHrLLIPS, Birmingham, Ala. 

" It is a work of extraordinary value." 

— Ptin. T, B, Noss, California (/"a.) Normal School. 

"K masterly eiposition of the theory of concentration destined to 
eierdse great influeuco over educational thought and practice of the twen- 
tieth century. " 

— Prin. Albert E, MaI-Tbv, Slippery Sock Normal School, Penn. 

'' I hare examined with great interest and profit ' Talks on Fedago- 
fl^Ics.' It is an able plea for the professional attitude. It appeals cot only 
to the Intelligence, but also to the conscience of teachers. It treats the 
child reverently and recognizes the varied possibilities that are opened to 
blm through educatian. The doctrine of conceulration, more or less new 
in this country, is treated, not from the theoretical standpoint, but from 
ths point of view of honest, patient experiment and practice. As a help 
to teachers it will rank among the very best of current pedagogical works." 
— Samuel T. Duttoh, Ssfl. of Schools. Smailinc, Mass. 

"It is a great book and indicates the profound thought and the sab- 
lime ideal inspiring the author during the years of his study of the child 
and education." 

—Clarence E. Meleney, Teachers College, New York City. 

"I ree:ard Col. Parker's 'Talks on Pedagogics' as one of the very 
best books io my library, 1 always read anything from Col. Parker's pen 
with interest and profit. This, his latest production, is bis best." 

—A. W. EnsoN, fVorcesler, Mass. . 

" Parker's • Talks on Pedagogics' received. I like it. It is a splendid 
acquisition to pedagogical literature. It should be in the hands of every 
teacher." — Z. X Snyder, ft-es. Slate Normal School, Greeley, Col. 

"It is full of wise sug^estloas and Interesting thoughts. No teacher 
can aSord to leave this book unread." 

— E. A. Sheldon, Prin. Stale Normal School, Ostmga, N. Y. 

"There never has appeared in English a book On pedagogica more 
pregnant with thought more suggestive to teachers, better adapted ld their 
wants. Every chapter, every paragraph is full of suggestion and help. 
The principles which underlie, rattier than the so-called ' methods.' receive 
primaiy attection, though there are sufficient illustrations to suggest the 
manner of carrying out and enforcing a principle. No one doubts after 
reading this book that Herbart's ' Theory of Concentration ' is thoroughly 
sound and entirely applicable to the training of children. As American 
teachers we are apt to say, ' Well, that may apply in German schools, but 
we cannot apply it In America.' Col. Parker has proven that ' Concentra- 
tion ' is a sound principle in education everywhere, and thW its a'3'jLici.- 
tloD in our schools is entirely (easMe. — \ii.\,^:^\'s-s.'as.H. 

Pr/ce, 91.50} to teachara. *\ AO\ '(i'a%'«.%'a»'«.^'^^- 



Best Books for Teachers, 

Classified List under Subjects. 



To Bid [eachora 

Sve below H lUtoiuurpuoui 
mmotlmea a illlBcult noe U. 
thegnme book under HTerol 

Bppcarg under PniHCli^ui . . 

PbIuabt EDDoaTiOH. KcceiiC bouka 



Currlu'a Barty Educut 

PllAUriCB OF EDtrOATION, Bad P 



_,__ cloth J» 

^uoatlonal Tbooiica. BeM edUion. cL JiO 
•liDCOiTiOBiii FoDBiiATioas, bound yoL "fll-te, psper 



Kellomc'a Life of Pratalozil, 
lang'a OomeDlua, 



HousBUiu anr] his "EmI 

Oroat Toathora of Fou 
Uerbort and His Outlli 
of Bduoation, 
B' Life or David P. Pase, 



paper 



"cTi. 



*&eliibart's Hiatoty of Educalluu, 

FBINOIPLES 0? EOHOATIOB. 

Carter's AtUBoIbI Stupidity In School, - - pllpEF 
'BuDCA.'rKIHAIjFOUH'iATIONB.bOUad voL 'Ol-'ffi, papSF 

• '• " •■ itt-'oii, <a. 

tltoh's ImprOTBnient In Touching', - . - paper 

*Hall<Q.B.)Caatent8of Cblldren'aHladB, - ul. 

B UDtlngtoii'B {TaconwlDUB Tuition, - - - paper 
Piwim'b Laotnreg on Solence and Ar' -• "■*■ — "— -■ ■• 
Belnluut'i FrlQoiplbB of Education. 
*Spmiier'B Education. Bat edition. - 
Perex'i Flnt Three Teaie of Childhood, - 



ol. 



L 



11)7, e&ob, paper 
f BYCEOLOOT AHD EOITOATIOn. 

Allen's Mind Studies for Touqh Teachen, - tU M .40 

All ,_fn _ .*_► |„ nij..^..*.^.. - ^ Cl. JO .40 

jdtMonfol!*' 1.110 I'so 

Hoc^ier's Apperception, Best KllHon. -■ - oL .% .10 



Allea'aTempei 

*tCelloga''B OutllDes of pBycholoi 
Feiei'B FirBl Th]*e Tests ol Chfl 
Hooper's Apperception, Bat ed 
Veuh'i Teaohen' PBycholuiry, 
" 2Uk* on FvoboloiTi 
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WHAT EACH NUMBER CONTAINS. 
No. 1 
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MRecrtAiions. 

14 DecLamatlons. 
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No. 2 Contains 

99 IteciUtione. 

la Declanaailons. 

IT Dialogues. 
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The Bird's Party. 

Indian Namee. 
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No. 5 Contains 

Bn>«n toe Memorial Day. 

Bryant Memorial Day. 
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A Concert EnerelBe. 
24 Other UlaloEueB. 
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3S RecitatlDQS. 

No. 6 Contains 
SprinK; a flower exercise for very 



Holmes' Memorial Day. 
Fourth of July Exercise. 
Shakespeare Memorial Day. 
■Washington's Birthday Exerdse. 
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Our Becbptioh Dat Beriea Is not Bold largely by booksellers, 
who, if they do not keep It, try to have you buy something else 
(imilar, but not so good. Therefore send direct to ILe puhlishers, 
hy mail, the price as above, in stamps or postal Botes, and your 
order will be filled at oacc. Diacount for quantities. 

SPECIAL OFFER. 

If ordered at one time, we will send postpaid t^% «^^s:% 
$ JSoa. lot *1,40. Note the ie4u<Aim. 
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le^ 



and HllUiry. 




]w:m mu be put on 
and liaodBOniBi; b* oi 

Eertonotfd M draimng. 
J almost aor pupIL < 

k. — ,[||y (1^, KtbiM^nmn and makd It Atlnw- 
Tbey Kits good models for drawiiiE and 
lug laasoni. ThSf aiiHlgt the Uwober in 



le aid*. 



„.-jlMrBn«h,i 

'blob the dealgnl* traced, 
anabla the teMlier toimt 
the blaokboard tn 



itandard blackboard strncils ara mods 

or touKh manlUa paper of great ' 

apwlttlly t ■•'"•■ "•- -• 

Thuw Kle 

a haudaoi __,.___ 

Language Leaaone, Qeognpbr, FhjilolegT', 
Blalory. Botany, eu.. etc., and Qtm attnot 
and bold the attention of Iha olaM. Tbtiia 
atenoUa on be uaed any number of tlmea. 
Fire toteDinlnUtea Hill i^ve a perfect map, er 

dren playtag.eW. A Urge nnd perfect map Of 

HDP, idiowEog all the prominent livers, lakes, mountalDa 
kii be made In tight mlnutea. Socfi ■(enci't can bauwido* 
qfC'met, and only requires a little pulverized chalk tor bm 



WHY THE BEST. 



tre put on paper lTr33 Ine 
usually IMaSe Inches In 



birds, portral 



Bach Qgureaad marls plidnlj numbered and 

id to oormpond wltb the oatalq^e. 

Kbd; ot these nencUs are arruiged In groups. 

group oontaln* (Ire OH Stenolla, packed In a 

Strang enveline. Tbli eiiTetoiMt glres ua a secure 
way of lending the stencns W mall, and thu buyer 
A neat receptacle topaokeacn away wbirn thrdugb 
using. Bold in Sihsu) Nuhbkhb aa well aalk;! 

TWO SAMPLES FOR TRIAU 



complete uataltiguc 
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Reinbart's Outline History of Education. 



77 pp., limp cloth, 25 cents; to leacJicrs, 20 cents; by mail 2 

cents extm. 

Thiaisoneof the little books intended to be studied in coH' 
nection with Tmn TniOHEBB' Pbopebbioh. The pablishers, by 
means of these publioations bring to the Terj dooia of tboae 
teachers who lack the opportnnity to attend a norma! school a 
chance to improve in the art of teaching. " Ontiines of History 
of Education " is what its name implies, a brief bat comprehen- 
sive presentation of the main facta in educational prosresa. The 
chapters are: Introduction; Edacation among the Greeks; Ednoo- 
tion among the KomaDs; Education in the Middle Ages; the 
Dawn of the Hew Era; Education and the Reformation; Edaca- 
tion in the Seventeenth Centorj; Education in the Eighteenth 
Centorj; Edacation in the Nineteenth Century. A Uiorough 
study of this book vrill be a good foundation for a more detailed 
study of the anbject. The book is well printed from clear, laigs H 

l^e, with topic heads and questions, end is durably bcnnd m ^H 
limp cloth. ^H 

Reinbart's Outline Principles of Education 

By J. A. RuNHABT., Ph. D. Teachera' Professional library. 
68 pp., limp cloth, 25 cents. 

To give an oatline of » great subject, including nothing trivial 
and leaving out nothing important, is a great art. This difBcult 
task has been snccesafnlly performed by the author of this small 
Yolnme, who ia an educator of long eiperience, and a thorough 
student of the Ecience of education. The first two chapters give 
u general view of the subject, and the other chapters treat 
of the intuitive, imaginative, and logical stages of education, and 
the principlea of moral education. This is one of the volumes 
intended to be studied in connection with the monthly paper, 
The Tzacsbbs' FBoFoaeiON. Type, printing, binding are neat and 
dniable, and like the History by some author. 

Bukkabt's Cinos eh Edtioitioh, 

e prico and nnmber of paKea. Beady 
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Reception Day. 6 ^os. 



: 180 

ik 



A collection of fresh and original dinloRues, recftntlons. decla- 
mations, and abort pieces for praclical use in Public and 
Private Scbools. Bound in handBome new paper cover, 
pages eacti. printed ou laid paper. Price, 30 cents each: 
leachtrt, 24 cenlit; by mall, 8 ceolB extra. 
The excreisca In the«o books bear upon education; have a 
tloD to the school -room. 

]. The dialogues, recitaVlons, aod declamations gathered 

this volume being fresh, short, 
I and easy to be comprebended, ar« 
I wellflttedfor theaveragcBcbokn 
of our schools. 

3, They have mainly been used 
3 by iflachera for actual school 
[j exercises. 

B, Tlieycovero different ground 
I from the speeches of Demoaihenes 
g and Cicero — which arc unfitted 
B for boys of twelve to sixteen 
6 years of age. 

4. They have some practicalin- 
terest for those who use them. 

6. There is not a vicious sen- 
tence uttered. In some dialogue 
I books profanity 1h found, or dis- 
■ obedience to parents CDCourneed, 
B or lying laughed at. Let teacb' 
I look out for this. 

■ 8. There is something for the 

utM curxR. youngest pupils. 

7. "Memorial Day Exercises" for Bryant, Garfleld, Lincol 
etc., will be found. 

8. Several Tree Planting exercisea are Included, 

9. The exercises have relation to the scbooKroom, an 
upon education. 

10. An important point Is the freshness of these pieces. 
of them were written expressly for this collection, and 
found nowhere else. 

BcitOB Jonma] of Edncation.— "it is of practical value." 
■Detroit Free ftMS.— " aiittablo tor pubUo tni prtiBiB sc^uKfls." 
WmCtra Ed. Anmal,— " A series ol vary toeAMiWftVoui," 
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Quick's Educational Reformers. 

j Rev. EoBEBT Hebbbbt Qdiok, M. a., of Trinity College, 
Cambridge, England. Bound in plain, but elegant cloth 
binding, 16mo, about 350 pp. $1.00; to teachers, 80 eta.; by 
mail, lOctB. extra. 

Ifeu edition milk lopiccd headiTigs, chronotogieai table and other aids 
for systematic study in normoi ac&ods and rtading-cir^es. 

No book in tbe history of ednoation baa been so jnatly popnlar 
as tbia. Mr. Quick haa the rsmarkable faculty of grasping the 
salient pointaof the work of the great educators, and restating 
their ideas in clear and Tigorona langnage. 

This book snpphes information that is contained in no other 
single volume, touching the progress of education in its earlieet 
atagesafter the revivalof learning. It is the work of a practical 
teacher, who aupplements his sketchea of famous educationists 
with some weU-conaidered ohaervationB, that deserve the atten- 
tion of all who are interested in that subject. Beginning with, 
Bogei AsGham, it gives an account of the lives aud schemea of 
moat of the gieat thinkeis and workers iu the educational field, 
down to Herbert Spencer, with the addition of a Taluable appen- 
dix ol thoughts and suggestions on teaching. The list includes 
the names of Montaigne, fiaticb. Milton, Comeniua, Locke. Bons- 
aeau, Basedow. Pestalozzi. and iTacotot. In the lives and thoughts 
ol these eminent men ia preaented the whole philosophy of edu- 
cation, as developed in the progress of modem times. 

This book has been adopted by nearly every state reEtding-cirole 
in the country, and purchased by thousands of teacheis, and ia 
used in many normal aohoola. 

Contents; 1. Schools of the Jeauits; 2. Ascbam, Montaigne, 
Ratich, Milton: 3. Comenius; 4. Locke' G. Ronaaeau's Emile ; 6. 
Basedow and the Philanthropin ; 7. Fbstalozzii 8. Jacotot ; 9. 
Herbert Spencer; 10. Thoughts and Suggeatious about Teaching 
Children; 11. Some Remarks about Moral and Rehgious £duo» 
don; 12. Appeudi:. 

OUR NEW EDITION. 

Be sure to get B. Ii. Eellogg's edition. There are other editions 
in the market that are not only higher in price, hut very inferiorin 
binding and typography and without the paragraph headings that 
are so useful. Our edition is complete with all these improvo- 
menta, ia beautifully printed and exquisitely bound in cloth, and 
the retail price ia only SI. 00, with diecoonU to teaoheia andrekd- 
ing.circlea. , 
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A I)oolt ot wnys and naji^etioTis ftw 



I cioth tjioding, guUl, tOinn, 334 iip. Price, ^1,20 ; la teach- 

( «■«, |1.(HI ; by mail, conts extra. 

J Wi-A BOOK OF "WAYS" FOB TEACHERS.,«J 

f Tfiftching in an art ; there are " ways to lio it." This hoott 

I b niaile to poiot out " waya," and to help liy BuggeBtioDB, 

I. It civett "ways" for teaching Laiipiage,Oraiiiniar, Read- 
ing, S^H^Uing, Geography, etc, Tlieee are in uaiiy caaes 
aovrl : they are dtJBigned to lielp attract the attention of the 

a. The " ways" gjven are not the queetionable "ways" bo 

often seen pnu^ticeiJ in school-rooniB, but are in accord with 

the >*pi^t of modem educational idea§. 

8. Thia liook will afford practical aedBtancw to teachers who 

< wish to keep their work from degeneratini; into mere routine. 

II It eivee them, in convenient form for constant use at the 
dew, a multitude of new ways in which to present old tniths. 

'■ The great enemy of the teacher is want of interest. Their 

methods do not attract attention. There is no teaching 
unleSH there is attention, Tlie teacher is too apt to thii£ 

' there ia but one " way " of teaching spelling ; he thus falls 

into a. rut. Now tliere are many " ways" of tencliing spell- 
ing, and some " waya " are better than others. Varietj' must 



ce« 

rtn nf: 



V exist in the school-room ; the authors of this volume wi^erv* 

the thanks of the teachers for pointing out methods of obt 
I ine Tariety without saoriflcing the great end BouBht^-sch<._ 

■ ■hip. New "ways" induce greater effort, and renewal 
I BctiTiij'. 

4. The book gives the result of large actual eiperience . _ 
the school-room, and will meet the needs of thousands ot 
; teachers, by placing at their command that for which yieite 

I to other scnools are made, institutes and aBsocintions 

[ attended, viz., new ideas and fresh and forceful ways of 

|i teaching. The devices given under Drawing and Physiology 

■ are of an emineDtly practical nature, and cannot fail t« 
invest these subjecte with new mt«refit, The attempt haa 
been made to present only devices of a practical character. 

j 6. The book suggesta " ways" to make teaching effective ;lt 

ia not simply a book of new ■' ways," but of ■' ways that wiil 
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uaotBimply & book of new ■' ways," but of ■' ways 
jawiacv ^tod results. 
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